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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Art refresher 

It was a refreshing change to see a 
serious critique of Paul Demarty’s 
reactionary article, ‘Bondage and 
bigotry’ (January 30) in Rex Dunn’s 
piece, ‘Postmodernism, fetishism and 
Marxism’ (February 6). 

Dunn has done us a service in 
providing a serious Marxist critique of 
postmodernism, as well as pointing out 
Demarty’s reactionary libertarianism: 
“Postmodernism may be described as 
the fag-end of modernism, which ends 
up in the camp of subjective idealism 
and full-blown obscurantism.” 

Dunn also makes reference to the 
avant garde of the 1920s in the USSR, 
especially Lissitizky, Rodchenko, 
Popova and Malevich (the constructivist 
and supremacist schools) and correctly 
points out Trotsky’s criticism of this trend 
in his book Literature and revolution. 
Trotsky criticises so-called anti-art as 
utopian and idealist. Trotsky always 
argued that the party could not dictate 
how art should be made or appreciated. 
It was important to have true artistic 
expression, unlike the Stalinists who 
were soon to use their own brand called 
‘socialist realism’, which was neither 
socialist nor realistic. 

Dunn has made a serious attempt to 
stress the importance of Marxism and 
humanism - unlike Demarty, who uses 
‘guilt by association’, which has more 
to do with Stalinism than a defence of 
artistic freedom. 

Laurence Humphries 
email 

Wrong life 

With a series of exclamation points, Rex 
Dunn attacks Paul Demarty’s assertion 
that Robert Mapplethorpe’s black male 
nude photos are “hot”. Why? 

Dunn attacks ‘sexual fetishism’ as 
a species of ‘commodity fetishism’ 
in Marx’s sense. But this specifically 
neglects and actively elides the 
crucial difference of Marx’s critique 
of anthropological ‘fetishism’ from 
Freudian psychoanalysis’s theory of 
‘(sexual) fetishism’ that postdates Marx 
and has nothing to do with political 
economy. Marx’s theory of‘commodity 
fetishism’ has nothing to do with truth 
versus deception, and everything to 
do with the ‘way things really are’, 
the Hegelian “necessary form of 
appearance” of social reality. 

Dunn makes a plea for “humanism” 
and for “the person” against sexual 
objectification, claiming that Demarty’s 
defence of avant garde art is in league 
with the capitalist dehumanisation of 
people, the “shock effect” that enhances 
“exchange value”, but is spurious as the 
true aesthetic value of art. But is that all 
that the avant garde can be reduced 
to? Aren’t Mapplethorpe’s nudes more 
meaningful - don’t they make one think? 
- rather than merely shocking? Demarty 
makes a good case for Mapplethorpe’s 
art as art. 

Dunn restates something observed 
originally in bourgeois thought long 
ago: that art must go beyond mere 
propaganda or entertainment (which 
is what all art in traditional civilisation 
was), that it must make one think about 
aesthetic experience. The question is how 
it might do so. Sexual objectification can 
be an occasion for thought and not only 
mindlessness. It is impossible to separate 
art - ‘good art’, that is: art that makes 
one think - from the transformation of 
humanity in capital, however that may 
be distorted by unfreedom. 

If Dunn thinks that an overly great 
theoretical effort is required to redeem 
avant garde art’s social value, then 
this neglects Hegel’s observation that 
art in modern society cannot stand on 
its own, but must be made sense of 
conceptually, through criticism and 


historical comparison, which Demarty’s 
article does attempt to do - for instance, 
showing how Bjarne Melgaard’s ‘chair’ 
might relate to its historical reference 
and predecessor as artwork, Allen 
Jones’s The chair. By contrast, Dunn 
seeks to anathematise art works, such 
as Mapplethorpe’s black male nudes, 
for their complicity in capitalism, as if 
it were possible to be otherwise. 

Yes, in capitalism, sex is “bought 
and consumed” as a commodity in 
the ‘culture industry’. But is that what 
is wrong with capitalism, that people 
participate in sexual availability through 
commodification? Or is the problem 
rather that human sexuality is rendered 
worthless, the way any commodity is, in 
the ‘alienated’ crisis of value in capital? 
Furthermore, if art that participates in 
sexual objectification is rendered out of 
court, then this will cut us off from being 
able to contemplate and think about the 
specifically aesthetic experience of sex 
(not reducible to and apart from its 
other aspects: for instance, emotional 
intimacy). 

Why is the appreciation of another as 
a sexual object in itself dehumanising? 
Aren’t human beings (also) objects? 
As Kant put it in the moral ‘categorical 
imperative’, the point is to not treat other 
humans ‘only’ as objects, but ‘also’ as 
subjects. We inevitably treat one another 
as objects in our social relations, but this 
is not the problem with capitalism. The 
problem in capitalism is that objects (and 
not only subjects) become worthless. We 
all want to be valued objects, erotically 
and otherwise. 

Dunn’s comparison with ‘alienation’ 
in religion is problematical, in that 
it turns religion into an attribute of 
social oppression in itself, rather than 
recognising that this is what it became 
in retrospect, by comparison with 
bourgeois freedom. Religion not only 
oppressed the peasants, but also made 
their lives meaningful. The analogue 
between capitalist alienation and religion 
is retroactive: indeed, the ancient gods 
were not nearly as evil as capital! 

It won’t do to attack the ‘false idols’ 
of art for participating in capitalism. For 
human beings in the present system are 
no less false. As Adorno wrote, “Wrong 
life cannot be lived rightly.” 

Chris Cutrone 
Platypus Affiliated Society 

Spot on 

Just a quick email to say thank you for a 
great piece in this week’s Weekly Worker 
(‘Another Blairite collaborator’, February 
6). As a teacher myself, I appreciated your 
assessment of Ofsted and the current set¬ 
up in the education system. 

Richard Tucker 
email 

Not upheld 

When reading ‘What we stand for’ and 
‘Reformulating principles, mapping out 
demands’ (February 6), there appear 
to be some ambiguities between their 
approaches on the national question. 

In WWSF it clearly states that “It is 
an internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’.” Yet 
this principle is not upheld in the article. 
There is no call for the Left Unity party 
to organise in Northern Ireland, hence 
covering the whole of the state we live 
in, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 

WWSF also supports a “united 
federal Ireland”. Now most republicans 
and socialist republicans in Ireland 
would understand this to mean the old 
Sinn Fein - current Republican Sinn 
Fein - demand for a federal republic of 
Connacht, Leinster, Munster and (nine- 
counties) Ulster. I presume for the CPGB 
this means a federation of 26-counties 
and six-counties Ireland. Yet this is not 
mentioned in the article either. 

Could we please have some 
clarification? 

Sinead McLean 
email 


Hard core 

The whole establishment is corrupt, 
every single branch of it. It is not a 
democracy. It is an infallible, elitist 
state that has demonstrated time and 
time again just how beyond anyone’s 
reproach it really is. 

What a great article (‘Corrupt to 
the core’, January 16). Intelligent and 
decisive in delivering the truth. We need 
to educate ‘plebs’ to educate themselves, 
hopefully waking up to the fact that there 
needs to be change. Then the darkness 
will have the light shone upon it, leaving 
nowhere for these flawed human beings 
to hide. What I find astonishing is that, 
sadly, this is just the tip of the iceberg. 
Gary Gray 
email 

Imperialism 

I found Mike Macnair’s article, 
‘Changed and unchanged’, extremely 
profound (January 30). The notion 
that America will accept higher oil 
prices to remain the world’s undisputed 
hegemonic power in order to maintain 
a strong currency is a notion I have not 
heard raised anywhere else before, but is 
nonetheless a very interesting analysis. 

I would like to ask two questions 
about this theory. 

1. How does the US maintain a strong 
currency, when countries, whose ability 
to pay their debts is far weaker than 
that of the US, adopt the dollar as their 
currency, such as Zimbabwe? 

2. As an A-level student currently 
studying Britain’s foreign policy from 
1920-1965, I’m told that the main 
influence on Britain’s foreign policy was 
the objective of maintaining a balance of 
power in Europe and across the globe, 
which would prevent any one nation 
from seriously threatening the UK’s 
trade interests ... etc. In your opinion 
does America’s current strategy of trying 
to appear tough in order to maintain a 
strong currency present any similarities 
with the UK’s own foreign policy from 
1920-1965? 

Robert Eagleton 
Preston 

Definitionism 

I am new to reading your self-declared 
“paper of Marxist polemic and Marxist 
unity”, whose incisive analysis I 
immensely enjoy, though I do not 
always fully understand it. 

One major reason for this is that I feel 
I need something like an historical and 
critical dictionary of the Marxist technical 
terms that so often get flung around as 
insults - something to refer to when 
someone is accused of Luxemburgism, 
economism, movementism, etc. I’m very 
much aware that probably this is not a 
simple matter: one person’s economism 
will be someone else’s something 
else, but can anyone direct me to any 
relatively ‘neutral’ source that might help 
me with this? 

Tim Reid 
London 

Keep digging 

The Weekly Worker published a Scottish 
Republican Socialist Movement 
statement on the January 26 Scotland 
on Sunday poll under the heading, ‘Do 
the maths’ (Letters, January 30). 

It is worth pointing out that the 
Scotland on Sunday poll showed the 
‘yes’ vote on 37% and the ‘no’ vote on 
44%. However, when the ‘don’t knows’ 
were excluded, the ‘yes’ vote was 46% 
and the ‘no’ vote was 54%. When the 
‘don’t knows’ disclosed how they were 
“most likely to vote”, the ‘yes’ vote was 
47% and the ‘no’ vote was 53%. 

The gap is clearly narrowing and it 
was on this basis that Blair Jenkins, chief 
executive of the Yes Scotland campaign, 
said that a further swing of just over 3% 
would see the ‘yes’ campaign take the 
lead. 

Interestingly, there has also been a 
5% increase in ‘yes’ support amongst 


women and a 4% increase in those who 
believe independence would be good for 
the Scottish economy. 

Material on the history of the 
SRSM and our struggle for a socialist 
republic can be found at www. 
scottishrepublicansocialistmovement. 
org. 

Alan Stewart 

International officer, SRSM 

Minimum only 

“You’ve got some weird friends!” 
John Bridge told me after reading 
my ex-comrade Javaad Alipoor’s 
letter to the paper last week ( Weekly 
Worker February 6). It was the second 
consecutive letter complaining about 
our use of the heading, “No platform”, 
above an earlier statement from the 
Republican Socialist Platform carried 
on our letters page (December 19). 

This is obviously a bizarre way to do 
politics, and I won’t bore readers with 
anything more on the subject. But Javaad 
did raise some significant points to do 
with the minimum programme, and its 
relationship to the united front strategy. 
In a private conversation with me last 
week Javaad said that the basis for our 
intervention in Left Unity should be our 
minimum programme, allowing us to 
organise around shared objectives with 
reformists. 

That reminds me of the “united 
front of a special kind” defended by the 
Socialist Workers Party in the Socialist 
Alliance. It meant the left limiting itself 
to economic and trade union demands, 
and derisory ones at that. For instance, 
the CPGB put forward a living wage of 
£7 an hour in the S A as a policy obj ective 
(compared to the official minimum wage 
of £4.10), but this was shot down as too 
extreme by the SWP and Socialist Party 
in England and Wales, who thought we 
should only demand the European Union 
“decency threshold”. 

If £7 was too much back then, then 
our other minimum demands must be 
barking mad. Abolish the police? The 
standing army? The entire secret state 
apparatus? What about an independent 
workers’ militia? All of these things are 
essential radical republican precursors to 
a successful break with capitalism. They 
can’t really serve a different purpose 
useful to reformists. 

Our minimum programme properly 
understood then is the bridge to 
socialism. It is not the same as making 
minimal demands. Reformist aims have 
a radically different character, and lead in 
a completely different direction. That is 
why the idea of a permanent united front 
with reformism is an absolute disaster. 

It is hardly a new idea to ditch the 


F or some reason, there was 
a sharp fall in the number 
of online readers of the Weekly 
Worker last week. The figure 
has consistently been exceeding 
11,000 recently, but over the last 
seven days dipped to 9,696. 

However, rather perversely, 
the number of PayPal donations 
actually increased, with five 
comrades contributing a total of 
£90 - thank you, LH (£30), GD 
(£25), JF (£20), PC (£10) and 
CC (£5). For once these one-off 
donations exceeded what was 
raised from regular standing 
orders, with only £73 received 
from that source. I say ‘only’, but 
that total was donated by just four 
comrades - GD (£25), NR (£18), 
DV (£20) and SWM (£10). Thanks 
to all of them. 

Finally GD sent in a cheque 
for £20, commending us for our 


maximum programme. Eduard Bernstein 
thought the maximum section of the 
Erfurt programme redundant - trade 
union and reformist struggles in and 
of themselves would lead to socialism. 
The modem incarnation of this logic is 
the deployment by the left of Trotsky’s 
Transitional programme. Fighting 
purely defensive struggles is supposed 
to create a shift in consciousness in the 
working class, whilst forcing capitalism 
into its “final death agony”. That was put 
forward in 1938, so how do you think it 
worked out? The proposals for “radical 
change” from the Republican Socialist 
Platform cannot in practice be anything 
but a continuation of this. 

In fact one has to think seriously 
about the duties of Marxists inside united 
fronts, where they exist. It certainly isn’t 
to pander to the reformist leadership and 
the union bureaucrats, but to expose 
them and show that they can never 
deliver the goods. Marxists always try 
to supplant such leaders, and convince 
working people following them that 
they’re frauds. That is exactly what the 
CPGB has done inside every ‘left unity’ 
attempt over the last 20 years: beginning 
with Arthur Scargill’s Socialist Labour 
Party, through the Socialist Alliance, 
then Respect and now in Left Unity as 
well. 

Daniel Harvey 

Kent 

Butchered edit 

I appreciate that it may be necessary 
for letters to be edited, but it would be 
helpful if this could be done in such a 
way as to retain the flow and meaning 
of the original contribution. My letter 
(February 6) was published with a 
decidedly dodgy sentence at the end 
of the paragraph (6), which dealt with 
the development of lab meat. 

The published letter read: “Meat 
at the centre of food consumption” - 
full stop; when what I actually wrote 
was: “Not least of all because of the 
huge and powerful vested interests, 
which place meat at the centre of food 
consumption”. 

I assume that the letter from Tony 
Roberts was also edited. If this was not 
the case, then comrade Roberts was 
either writing with his tongue firmly 
in his cheek or believes that Marxists 
should uncritically accept every word 
and action of the founding fathers, as 
if they were immutable. A bit like a 
secular version of the catechism of 
Catholic doctrine. Therefore, it would 
be useful and productive to have this 
issue clarified. 

Jo Russell 
email 


“brilliant work”, while RC might 
have used fewer superlatives in 
her language, but still added £10 
to her subscription. All that comes 
to £193, taking our running total to 
£488 for the month. 

But I must confess to being a 
little apprehensive. There are only 
28 days in February, so we are just 
one day short of hallway through 
it. Yet we have less than a third of 
what we need every month to meet 
our running costs: £1,500. 

The situation calls for some 
remedial action, comrades. If you 
haven’t contributed anything for 
a while, now might be a perfect to 
time to make amends! 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


■ Fighting fund - 

Remedial action 
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AGGREGATE 


Improving our democracy 

Mike Copestake reports on the February 9 meeting of CPGB 
members 


O ur members’ aggregate dealt 
with questions concerning the 
organisation’s own internal 
functioning, and went on to discuss 
‘intersectionality’ and identity politics. 
Both of these issues have taken on 
greater significance for the left in 
the wake of the crisis in the Socialist 
Workers Party. 

Focusing on our internal life a 
motion drafted by comrade Daniel 
Harvey, and co-signed by three 
others, called for the circulation of 
“detailed and accurate” minutes of 
the Provisional Central Committee’s 
meetings, with an emphasis on 
reporting individual contributions 
and detailing any differences that 
exist. The motion stipulated that, 
while the PCC should have the right 
to redact “sensitive information”, such 
“redactions should be visible and the 
reasons shown”. 

By way of background it is worth 
explaining that the CPGB produces 
every week a publicly available 
podcast summaiy of the PCC’s political 
discussions, which is presented at the 
party’s regular London communist 
forums as a basis for discussion. 
Additionally a weekly members’ 
report is issued, providing a summary 
of the discussion and decisions of the 
most recent PCC meeting. 

In explaining his motion comrade 
Harvey stressed its context and 
overall purpose. The left is plagued 
by anti-democratic practice and 
inaccessible, unaccountable 
leaderships, and that the purpose 
of the motion was to reinforce the 
CPGB’s existing culture, which 
stands in powerful contrast to such 
practice - something that, as a newer 
member of the CPGB who had 
experienced first hand the methods 
of other groups, he could appreciate. 
He stated that the motion was surely 
almost “unopposable”, since it would 
reinforce our existing standards of 
democratic functioning and ensure 
that we showed by example what 
principled Marxist politics should 
look like. For him this motion was an 
“acid test” of the CPGB’s practice. 

In the exhaustive debate that 
followed a number of common themes 
emerged. Noticeable was the fact that 
all comrades, whether for or against 
the motion, supported the sentiments 
behind it. Farzad Kamangar thought 
that it was good to have a healthy 
cynicism about leaderships, but 
wondered if the motion was motivated 
by some suspicion that the PCC was 
hiding something. She stressed that 
theoretical differences on the PCC 
can be identified in the spoken and 
written contributions of its members, 
but these differences do not usually 
impact on PCC discussions relating 
to organisational questions. She 
added that if the PCC was presently 
concealing its differences in the 
members’ report it could also do so in 
the minutes - a point echoed by PCC 
member James Turley. 

Another important question was 
that of resources. Comrade Kamangar, 
as well as Mike Macnair, Tina Becker 
and John Bridge, emphasised that 
the PCC was lacking in the time 
and resources necessary to produce 
the “detailed and accurate” minutes 
demanded - in reality that would entail 
a full stenographic record, which 
would have to be checked for accuracy 
by all PCC members. 

Mike Macnair suggested that the 
PCC minutes in their present form 
could be circulated, but Peter Manson 
pointed out that they were a working 
document for PCC meetings, serving 
also as an agenda, and could often be 


rather cryptic. They would not satisfy 
comrades’ desire for greater detail or 
political clarity, which, after all, was 
the purpose of the members’ report. 

Former PCC member Tina Becker 
could see the quandary, understanding 
first hand the impossibility of 
producing “detailed” minutes, but 
nonetheless feeling that, as a non- 
London based comrade, something 
had to be done to increase members’ 
interconnection. Streaming access to 
or recording of London Communist 
Forum discussions was broached as 
an idea by the comrade. 

Comrade Harvey and Maciej 
Zurowski (a signatory to the motion) 
were both keen to emphasise that their 
suggestions were not motivated by any 
suspicion that the PCC was hiding 
anything, but only in reinforcing our 
democratic practice. Comrade Harvey 
understood that the time/resource issue 
meant that full stenographic minutes 
were off the table, but disagreed 
with John Bridge and others that 
“detailed and accurate” should be 
deleted. He also stated that it would 
not be sufficient to simply circulate 
the existing minutes and agreed with 
Andy Hannah that the members’ report 
should be required to point out any 
differences amongst PCC comrades. 

Sarah McDonald also liked the 
idea of recording LCF debates, and 
agreed with John Bridge on his point 
that most of the political differences 
that existed on the PCC were already 
in the open via the Weekly Worker, 
sessions at Communist University 
and party aggregates, and that part of a 
member’s duty involves putting in the 
effort to keep up with such information 
rather than being spoon-fed it. 

In his final remarks comrade 
Harvey was agreeable to deleting the 
“detailed and accurate” clause and 
incorporating comrade Andy Hannah’s 
amendment for a more detailed 
members’ report. A final amendment 
was made to delete the requirement 
to identify redactions to the PCC 
minutes. These amendments all passed 
overwhelmingly, which means that 
minutes will be now circulated, along 
with an improved members’ report. 

All comrades seemed happy 
with the outcome, which provided 
a practical solution to the problems 
addressed by comrade Harvey’s 
motion in a way that would not 
hamstring the activity of the 
organisation. 

Feminism and 
neoliberalism 

The aggregate’s second session 
featured a discussion on identity, 
neoliberalism and the politics 
of quotas introduced by Farzad 
Kamangar. This produced an 
interesting debate, particularly on the 
question of how the unequal position 
and inadequate representation of 
women can be practically addressed. 

Comrade Kamangar began by 
repeating the observation that “identity 
politics is the hegemony of our time”, 
something which has moved from the 
academy to the public sector, and then 
to a lesser extent to the private sector. 
What was crucial for the comrade 
was the interplay between changes in 
society and the economy since roughly 
the 1970s, and the incorporation of 
demands around identity at the level 
of appearances within capitalism in 
a way which has allowed it to avoid 
fundamental change. Identity politics, 
comrade Kamangar said, arose as a 
response to second-wave feminism, 
and its critique of reproduction, 
domestic labour and women’s rights. 


She noted that pre-neoliberal 
capitalism had created a gendered 
division of labour based around a 
nuclear family, where the man worked 
and the woman performed domestic 
tasks and raised children. However, the 
turn in the economy towards finance 
and neoliberalism saw heavy industry 
relocating to low-wage economies 
and an increase in casualisation. 
Simultaneously there were revolutions 
in culture, with women gaining a 
measure of control over reproduction 
through the contraceptive pill, partly 
as a result of the intervention of 
movements for women’s rights. The 
increase in female employment and 
the profound cultural changes which 
were also occurring reshaped the 
environment in which the nuclear 
family existed. 

Capitalism saw this change as 
an opportunity, seeking to utilise 
parts of the politics of liberation to 
prettify its appearance without having 
to change its core mechanisms. As 
a result, many came to believe that 
the determinant relations in society 
were not those of class, but various 
identity categories. The expression 
of this world view - one ultimately 
of individuals and their attributes - 
saw identity politics take over the 
remnants of second-wave feminism 
and drive it away from the politics 
of class struggle which was identified 
with the existing (‘white, male’) 
“Keynesian labour aristocracy” of 
old. 

At first intersectionality was 
designed to combat identity politics 
by combining the various struggles of 
oppressed groups, but as it grew into a 
generalised discourse of grievance and 
of the idea of autonomous movements 
of the oppressed, it was unable to 
fulfil this role. Indeed, the growth of 
those movements that downplayed 
the class question developed to 
the point, in the 1970s and 1980s, 
where the ‘privileged’ working class 
and its organisations were being 
attacked and defeated, precisely at 
a time when class politics needed 
strengthening. Needless to say, added 
comrade Kamangar, the demands of 
all groups of the oppressed must be 
taken seriously by any class movement 

- hardly a new principle. 

Through the token inclusion of 
women or people of colour in high 
positions, and the imposition of an 
intensified double burden of work and 
domestic labour upon women workers, 
capitalism was able to maintain itself 
while changing only its superficial 
appearance. Women are ‘free to work’, 
but what they need in order to do so 

- childcare, flexible hours, etc - is 
withheld. They are then made to feel 
guilty because, given the illusion of 
equality, their distress at the double 
burden can seem a personal failing. 

Thus, in the absence of 
fundamental change, the idea the 
needs of any oppressed group can 
be addressed via quotas for executive 
boards, Blairite all-women short 
lists, ‘intersectionality’ or whatever 
is an illusion - if only you could 
achieve formal representation, then 
somehow you would have achieved 
substantive equality. 

What adds to this illusion, 
continued Farzad, is the construction 
of a bureaucratic ‘equality’ apparatus 
in workplaces, trade unions and so on 
which prize the appearance of equality 
over real, fundamental change, and 
value a category of identity more 
than a person’s politics. Much of the 
left is happy to settle for this formal, 
bureaucratic approach, as can be seen 
in its support for gender quotas • 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday February 16, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, chapter 25, section 5, part E: ‘The British 
agricultural proletariat’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: the science of mythology 
Tuesday February 18, 6.15pm: ‘Egalitarian hunter-gatherers in the 
East African Rift Valley’. Speaker: Thea Skaanes. 

88 Fleet Street, London EC4 (next to St Bride’s church, 5 minutes walk 
from Blackfriars tube). Admission free, but donations appreciated. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

For Russia with love 

Friday February 14, 12 noon: Valentine’s Day protest against anti¬ 
gay legislation, Russian embassy. Assemble comer Bayswater Road 
and Ossington Street, London W8 (nearest tube: Notting Hill Gate). 
Sponsored by Peter Tatchell Foundation: www. 
PeterTatchellFoundation.org. 

Solidarity with fast food workers 

Saturday February 15: Day of action, nationwide events. See www. 
fastfoodrights.wordpress.com for details. 

Organised by the Bakers, Food and Allied Workers Union: 
www.bfawu.org. 

Unite welfare campaigns 

Saturday February 15,10am: All-UK conference of welfare 
campaign groups, central London venue (TBC). 

Organised by Boycott Workfare: www.boycottworkfare.org. 

No to Atos 

Wednesday February 19, 8am to 5pm: Protest at an Atos centre near 
you . See websites for details of local actions: www.facebook.com/ 
ATOSNationalDemo. 

Organised by Disabled People Against the Cuts: www.dpac.uk.net. 

Teesside People’s Assembly 

Wednesday February 19, 7.15pm: Organising meeting, to debate 
motions for PA national conference. Saint Mary’s Centre, 82-90 
Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: www.teessidepa.tumblr.com. 

The quiet deportation 

Wednesday February 19, 7.15pm: Public meeting: Palestinian 
residency rights and colonisation in Jerusalem. Quaker Meeting 
House, Saint James Street, Sheffield SI. 

Organised by Sheffield Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www. 
sheffieldpsc.org.uk. 

Women’s Assembly 

Saturday February 22,10am to 5pm: Conference, Conway Hall, 25 
Red Lion Square, London WC1. 

Organised by the People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Sleeping rough is not a crime 

Wednesday February 26,10am: Protest, City Hall, Queen’s Walk, 
London SE1. Protest against police proposals to criminalise the 
homeless. 

Organised by Beat’n Streets: www.facebook.com/BeatnStreets. 

The idea of Israel 

Wednesday February 26, 7pm: Book launch, Mosaic Rooms, Tower 
House, 226 Cromwell Road, London SW5. Discussion with Ilan Pappe 
of his new book The idea of Israel: a major new history of Zionism 
and Israel. 

Organised by Mosaic Rooms: www.mosaicrooms.org/the-idea-of-israel. 

Home rule crisis and World War I 

Wednesday February 26, 7.30pm: Talk, Five Leaves Bookshop, 14a 
Long Row, Nottingham NG1. Talk by Pat Murphy of the Nottingham 
Irish Studies Group. £3, including refreshments. 

Organised by Nottingham Irish Studies Group: 
www.nottinghamisg.org.uk. 

With the miners 

Thursday February 27 to Sunday March 2,4pm daily: Photo 
display and miners banners, film showings, debates and book launches 
commemorating the 1984-85 strike. Tyneside Irish Club, Gallowgate, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1. 

Organised by the National Union of Mineworkers: www.num.org.uk. 

Miners’ Great Strike 

Thursday February 27 to Sunday March 2: Photo display and 
miners’ banners commemorating the coal strike of 1984-85, Tyneside 
Irish Club, Gallowgate, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 

Organised by North East National Union of Mineworkers: 0191 384 3515. 

Miners’ commemoration 

Saturday March 1, time tbc: Speakers, live music, buffet and 
sketches, Red Shed (Wakefield Labour Club), 18 Vicarage Street, 
Wakefield. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Be realistic 


Solid basis for intervention 

Daniel Harvey reports on last weekend’s Communist Platform meeting 


On Saturday February 8, the 
Communist Platform in Left Unity 
held its first national meeting, where 
comrades agreed an amended platform 
and a number of policy motions. We 
are now approaching Left Unity’s 
March 29 policy conference, where 
the party will begin to decide on its 
own priorities and policy. 

Comrade Farzad Kamangar started 
the day by reminding those present 
of the strategic thinking behind the 
Communist Platform. This stands in 
sharp contrast to that of the majority 
in Left Unity, which fits in with the 
prevailing strategy on the left of only 
putting forward what they think will 
be acceptable to those to their right. 
In fact this surrenders crucial ground 
to the bourgeoisie, which inevitably 
wins the argument by framing the 
acceptable parameters of discussion. 

The default position now is that the 
best solution must be a centrist one, so, 
as society becomes more rightwing, 
and therefore more unequal, the left’s 
response is to slide further to the right 
itself. The Labour Party re-invented 
itself in the mid-90s as a successful 
business-friendly bourgeois workers’ 
party, whilst the bulk of those to 
the left of Labour, and the soft left 
in general, favour either a mixed 
economy or a Keynesian managed 
economy. Platforms are therefore 


presented in moderate and ‘people- 
friendly’ terms, whilst ditching 
‘problematic’ commitments essential 
for the transformation of society 
concerning the state, the army, the 
judiciary and the monarchy. In this 
sense, continued comrade Kamangar, 
capitalism has won, especially since 
the 1970s, helped by the fall of the 
Soviet Union, and the collapse of 
social democracy into a rightwing, 
pro-business agenda. 

Whilst all of this is taken by the 
rest of the left as a reason to capitulate 
ideologically, it in fact compels us 
to be ambitious: “We propose the 
‘impossible’ not because we are 
mad, but because we are realists” 
she said, adding: “We start by what 
is imaginable”. Being a realist today 
means seeing that any kind of left- 
Labour or Keynesian programme is 
unworkable, certainly in isolation from 
the rest of the neoliberal capitalist 
world. 

But, she concluded, getting people 
to accept these realities means also 
confronting head on the reasons 
behind them: the disastrous attempts 
to build socialism in the past, the 
‘workers’ states’ descending into the 
violence of the gulags, and control by 
a bureaucratic elite. 

In the debate which ensued, 
a number of platform supporters 


commented on the state of the left in 
LU. John Bridge reminded comrades 
of the failure of the Socialist Platform 
leadership to support basic socialist 
principles at the SP founding meeting 
last year, by first of all denying 
supporters the right to amend the 
platform and then voting ‘indicatively ’ 
against basic Marxist propositions 
like human freedom, the withering 
away of the state and the principle 
of “democratic, not bureaucratic” 
organisation. The Communist Platform 
is made up of those who, having won 
all but one of the ‘indicative’ votes in 
this SP meeting, went on to put such 
principles forward to the Left Unity 
founding conference in November. 

Some comrades were, however, 
very wary of continuing to insist on 
a complete separation from the SP. 
Moshe Machover made it clear that 
he still regarded members of the SP as 
potential allies, and that, whilst there 
was a gap between the politics of the 
SP and the CP, it was far less than the 
distance from the rightwing Left Party 
Platform which won out in Left Unity 
last November. 

The CPGB’s Tina Becker and 
independent Lee Rock both supported 
this position. The former thought it 
would be useful if the CP reached out 
to the SP in order to coordinate some 
kind of joint work before the March 


29 conference in Manchester, but also 
made clear that it was important to bear 
in mind the disorganisation of the SP, 
which has not put together a meeting 
since LU’s founding conference, or 
any kind of publicity. She suggested 
making this gesture may expose such 
inactivity in practice. Comrade Rock 
said that he “enjoyed kicking Nick 
Wrack around politically as much as 
anyone”, but eventually it “could get 
a bit boring”. 

Mike Macnair also emphasised the 
very low level of organisation in the 
SP. He warned that some in the SP see 
it as a way of intervening in favour 
of the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition inside Left Unity, and so are 
coming from a very different position 
politically. 

John Bridge stated that he 
considered the situation in Left Unity 
far more complex. He thought it 
would be possible to win support for 
Communist Platform policy proposals 
from different sections, not just those 
in and around the SP, and so it was 
not a question of focusing exclusively 
on the SP when it came to possible 
alliances. 

New platform 

At this point, the meeting moved onto 
its real business, and the first decision 
to be made was whether to base 


ourselves on the original Communist 
Platform - that is, the Socialist 
Platform plus amendments - or to go 
for the new version drafted by the 
CPGB. This removed the redundant 
phrases of the original and was pared 
down to the essentials. 

No-one opposed the adoption of 
the new version (see p6), although Ian 
Donovan abstained - he had proposed 
amendments to the original platform, 
but these fell automatically when 
the new platform was adopted. But 
comrade Donovan had also proposed 
amendments to this version. 

The first of these centred on the 
original phrasing in point 2 that “Under 
socialism the means of production 
pass back into common ownership” 
(emphasis added). Ian proposed an 
amendment to make more sense of this: 
“pass back from their ancient point of 
origin under primitive communism to 
common ownership under conditions 
of an advanced industry-based 
economy”. 

In the argument that followed 
comrade Machover challenged the 
accuracy of the amendment, as it 
assumed that primitive communism 
was not the only circumstance where 
there was common ownership. 
Comrade Macnair followed on from 
this by pointing out that common 
ownership under feudalism was 
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clearly in no way related to, or a 
hangover from, primitive communism, 
while comrade Bridge opposed the 
amendment, saying that there was 
no need to explain what “pass back” 
meant - the platform was not aimed 
at the “average person in the street”, 
after all. In the end, the arguments in 
favour of both comrade Donovan’s 
amendment and the original were 
rejected, as comrade Machover’s 
amendment from the floor to simply 
delete the word “back” being narrowly 
carried. 

Comrade Donovan’s second 
amendment related to point 4. He 
suggested inserting “parties” and “or 
simply fictional”, so that the sentence 
now read: “Without open discussion 
as a norm and the right to form 
parties, platforms and oppositions, 
democracy can only be formal or 
simply fictional”. This was passed 
without any opposition. 

Ian’s third amendment, however, 
provoked a prolonged argument. He 
put forward an addition to point 5, 
which read: “We stand on the historic 
examples of the Paris Commune of 
1871 and the Bolshevik-led revolution 
in October 1917 as the first attempts 
of the working class to dispossess the 
capitalists and begin the construction 
of socialism.” Comrade Donovan 
emphasised the importance of not 
just presenting abstract principles, 
but having some kind of fidelity 
to previous historical attempts to 
supersede capitalism. 

The opposition to this focused on 
whether it was necessary or useful to 
spell that out, but the second part of 
this amendment, which would have 
added “the degenerated Soviet Union 
and its later imitators”, attracted more 
criticism. Maciej Zurowski stated that 
he thought the formulation implied an 
orthodox Trotskyist interpretation of 
the failure of the Soviet Union as a 
‘degenerated workers’ state’. At the 
same time, comrade Kamangar rejected 
the word “imitators” for countries on 
the USSR’s periphery, which she said 
were in reality brought into the Soviet 
camp by force rather than conscious 
decisions. 

Comrade Machover disagreed with 
the phrase “stand on” in the first part 
of the amendment, stating that he 
thought we should be “inspired by” the 
examples of the Paris Commune and 
the Russian Revolution. He pointed 
out that Marx was against the initial 
attempt to form the Paris Commune 
and in any case both it and 1917 were 
ultimately failures. However, James 
Turley of the CPGB defended Ian’s 
amendment on the basis that it was 
“two fingers up to the philistines” in 
Left Unity, who chastise people for 
invoking ‘dead Russians’. 

Comrade Bridge opposed both 
amendments, calling the first redundant 
and stating that there were many 
competing ideas about what went 
wrong in the Soviet Union and so it 
was wrong to specify its ‘degeneration’ 
in the platfonn. Lee Rock, however, 
challenged John on the first point, 
stating that he disagreed that in this 
case “more is less”, surely comrade 
Bridge should not vote against an 
amendment he agrees with? (Like Nick 
Wrack presumably). 

Comrade Donovan opposed 
Moshe’s phrase, “inspired by”, on 
the basis that the attempts were valid 
in their own right, which is why we 
should “stand on” them. He rejected 
the idea that “stand on” in any way 
implies a commitment to replicating 
their failures. The first part of the 
amendment was passed, but the 
second part was heavily modified in 
a counter-amendment from comrade 
Zurowski, which removed reference 
to the USSR’s ‘degeneration’. 

Ian’s final amendment was 
criticised for wanting to commit 
the Communist Platform to a state 
capitalist interpretation of the Soviet 
Union and similar regimes: “An 
isolated socialist government will 


either be crushed by capital or forced 
by material circumstances, despite the 
best of initial intentions, to become a 
surrogate capitalist force in its own 
right.” This fell with the only support 
coming from the mover. 

There was one more amendment put 
forward to the maximum programme 
which came from comrade Machover, 
and this challenged the phrase “semi¬ 
state” to describe what would exist 
after a workers’ revolution. He thought 
this failed to take into account the 
transitional nature of such a state, and 
called for the phrase “transient state” to 
be used instead. Prior to the meeting it 
was thought by some in the CPGB that 
an accommodation could be found, 
with perhaps a combination of the two 
words, such as “transient semi-state”. 

Mike Macnair pointed out that 
“semi” was used to imply that some 
of the features of the original capitalist 
state would have been removed, like 
the standing army, whilst others would 
continue to exist over a transitional 
period. In the end both “semi” and 
“transient” were rejected, and “partial 
state” was adopted instead - it was 
pointed out that its transient nature 
was sufficiently covered by the phrase 
“withering away”. 

Dieudonne 

Before moving on to the discussion 
on the proposed policy motions, there 
was a debate over the French state’s 
crackdown on the black comedian, 
Dieudonne M’bala M’bala, on the 
basis of anti-Semitic comments he had 
made. Comrade Donovan’s motion, 
which was opposed by a shorter 
counter-proposal from James Turley, 
called for the “defence” of Dieudonne 
in light of the state’s attacks, together 
with black footballer Nicolas 
Anelka, who is being disciplined for 
performing a Dieudonne-inspired 
‘quenelle’ gesture. 

The motion stated that the CP 
would “carefully note” the charges of 
anti-Semitism, as well as Dieudonne’s 
links to the far-right Front National, 
but that this ought not settle the issue. 
We should not base our understanding 
of racism on the liberal notion that this 
is simply a matter of “bad ideas”: it 
is structural, and based on “social 
relations”. Therefore, the motion 
continued, we could not “equate the 
nationalism of the oppressed with 
the nationalism of the oppressor”. At 
the same time it blamed Israel for the 
“despairing embrace of anti-Jewish 
hatred by layers subjected to racial 
oppression both in the Middle East 
and, as this case shows, not confined 
to that region”. 

The motion was opposed by 
comrades Farzad Kamangar and 
Moshe Machover. For Farzad it was 
important to recognise that anti- 
Semitism remains a serious social 
phenomenon, not least because of the 
use of it made by the Israeli state. At 
the same time she noted the opportunist 
character of the French state in not 
adopting Zionism pure and simple - its 
policy was influenced by, for example, 
Saudi arms contracts. Moshe called 
the motion “dangerous”: Dieudonne 
panders to the “anti-Zionism” of fools, 
which in fact reinforces the position of 
Israel in the Middle East, and should 
not be defended. 

James Turley made a case for his 
own shorter motion, which simply 
stated the platform’s opposition to 
state crackdowns of any kind on free 
expression. He illustrated this with the 
example of the attempts made to take 
the British National Party to court to 
force it to accept ethnic minorities into 
the party. He said it was wrong for the 
left to support this, as the exclusion of 
black people was “their right as a gang 
of racists”. In the end, both motions 
were referred back for consideration 
at a later date. 

Strong minimum 

Since the platform focuses on the aims 
we believe Left Unity should adopt, 


it was felt necessary in addition to 
adopt policy proposals in the shape 
of minimum demands - which would 
also shape our intervention at the 
forthcoming policy conference. The 
CPGB proposed motions based on 
the minimum section in its own Draft 
Programme for this purpose. 

But first there was one more motion 
from Ian Donovan on “governmental 
power”, which committed Left 
Unity to “win political power to 
end capitalism, not to manage it”. 
Therefore the motion ruled out any 
possibility of Left Unity participating 
in any “governmental coalitions with 
capitalist parties at national and local 
level”, or administering “the existing 
capitalist state alone or in coalition 
with reformists”. The motion laid 
out a precondition for power based 
on the “abolition of the core of the 
capitalist state - centrally the police, 
the officer caste of the armed forces, 
the capitalist judiciary and prison 
system, and the command structure of 
the civil service”. The motion specified 
that a workers’ government must be 
complemented by “independent, 
armed working class organisations”. 

The motion was unanimously 
agreed - at a stroke scotching criticism 
from those in Left Unity such as David 
Ellis, who claims that the CP is “an 
eclectic mash-up of minimal reformist 
demands and maximalist propaganda”, 
meaning that “the right wing will be 
able to live with the opposition of 
the Communist Platform without 
losing too much sleep”. In fact, the 
minimum programme lays out an 
effective road map for abolishing the 
capitalist state and the “bridge for the 
labour movement from capitalism to 
the socialist revolution” that he claims 
is missing. 1 

This was further reinforced by the 
CPGB’s first motion on “winning the 
battle for democracy”, which states 
that democracy can only be achieved 
by the “working class taking the 
lead in the fight to ensure popular 
control over all aspects of society” 
and “removing all judicial, structural 
and socio-economic constraints on, or 
distortions of, popular control from 
below”. Demands under this rubric 
meant extending and completing the 
legacy of radical Chartism: abolishing 
the second chamber, “proportional 
representation, annual elections and 
MPs’ salaries set at the rate of a skilled 
worker”. The motion also called for 
the abolition of the “presidential 
prime minister” and the accompanying 
patronage, as well as the disbandment 
of the entire “secret state apparatus”. 
Again, this passed unanimously. 

The second motion by the CPGB on 
the question of the European Union saw 
a challenge from Moshe Machover. 
In general the CPGB position on 
constitutional questions, as outlined 
by Mike Macnair at the meeting, is 
to favour centralism over federalism, 
and that centralism should be operated 
through a powerful legislature and a 
massively weakened executive. In 
effect this empowers the democratic 
component against the bureaucratic 
parts, and limits the ability of the 
centre to trample too much on the local 
autonomy of the base. 

Comrade Machover proposed 
that instead of calling for the total 
abolition of the EU commission, which 
represents the constituent nation-states 
on a more equal basis, it should still 
exist, but be made more accountable 
to the parliament. In this sense, he 
was calling for a small concession 
to federalism, stating that he thought 
absolute democratic centralism across 
Europe would be unworkable. He also 
called for an additional demand to be 
added: end all immigration controls 
across the union. 

Tina Becker was forthright: 
“Fuck national sentiments!” she 
said, whilst adding her optimism 
about the possibility for organising 
a mass movement across European 
countries when the circumstances 


arose. John Bridge strongly diagreed 
with the first point, but agreed with 
the second. He also challenged Moshe 
to consider Lenin’s opposition to any 
kind of federalism - although he was 
willing to concede it when there was 
no alternative. Federalism is not 
something that communists generally 
advocate - it was a question that should 
be “left open to history”, he said. 
On this the original CPGB position 
won out, but the section was still 
reformulated slightly to put the demand 
for power to the EU parliament first. 
An amendment proposed by Sarah 
McDonald for the “free movement of 
people” and opposing all immigration 
controls was unanimously agreed. 

There was then some debate about 
the third CPGB motion on ‘The danger 
of war’. This centred on two more 
amendments from comrade Donovan, 
plus a hurriedly drafted one from Chris 
Gray, which would have eliminated a 
dialectical formulation contained in 
the motion: “With global socialism the 
word ‘war’will become redundant. So 
will the word ‘peace’. The absence of 
war will gradually render obsolete its 
opposite, as humanity leaves behind 
its pre-history.” 

For Chris this is deliberately 
confusing and offers a “hostage to 
fortune” to those looking for things 
to object to. In the debate which 
followed, John Bridge said we should 
not worry about our programme being 
“interpreted badly by idiots”, which 
he claimed would happen in any case, 
whatever we did. He thought that 
challenging the notion of “peace” 
was important for revolutionaries, 
and referred to ancient Indo-European 
languages, where the word did not 
exist at all till long after the invention 
of war. Comrade Machover supported 
the amendment, as did Mike Macnair. 
In the end, this came to a split vote 
in the meeting with the chair, Peter 
Manson, ultimately using his casting 
vote to save the passage from deletion. 

Ian’s amendments meant adding a 
couple of sentences about the interests 
of imperialist states to “enforce an 
effective monopoly” in weapons of 
mass destruction, and their being the 
“chief purveyor of such obscenities”. It 
would also have committed the CP to 
opposing “military ‘policing’ actions 
aimed at enforcing such a monopoly”. 
His other amendment would have 
added to what was contained in the 
motion about our support for “just 
wars, above all revolutionary civil wars 
for socialism”, to include “mass-based 
struggles against national oppression, 
imperialism and colonialism”. These 
amendments were felt generally to be 
redundant and to weaken the original 
formulation stylistically. They were 
both defeated. 

After this, a tranche of CPGB 
motions were passed without 
amendment or opposition, relating to 
crime and justice, the environment, 
freedom of information, health, 
housing, migrant workers, the national 
question, sexual freedom and trade 
union demands. There were only a 
few areas of contention left, where 
comrade Donovan had expressed 
differences with the majority. 

The first of these was an amendment 
to the ‘Unemployment and capitalism’ 
motion that would have committed 
the CP to demanding the “elimination 
of mass unemployment through 
programmes of public works and 
work-sharing on full pay, expropriation 
of bankrupt and obviously parasitic 
sections of capital and other such 
demands that challenge capitalist 
economic logic and property rights”. 

Ian defended this on the basis of 
the “much maligned Transitional 
programme ”, on which he differs from 
the CPGB: whilst he objects strongly 
to the way it is deployed on the left 
today, and especially by the reformist 
majority in Left Unity, he does not see 
it as an inherently flawed or deceptive 
method for persuading workers to 
look beyond capitalism for what is 


necessary for their everyday existence. 
His amendment, he said, does not 
aim to lure workers into opposing 
capitalism by stealth, but constitutes 
an important set of demands for those 
locked into the reserve army of labour. 

John Bridge objected to this as 
another redundancy. Mike Macnair 
thought that the demands did not just 
“challenge capitalist economic logic”: 
they amounted to a call for capitalism’s 
immediate abolition. For Sarah 
McDonald, the transitional nature of 
the demand made it incompatible with 
the political approach at work behind 
the platform. The motion was defeated 
with Ian voting for it on his own. 

Comrade Machover challenged 
a formulation in the ‘Women’s 
liberation’ motion which stated that 
“Ending exploitation will mark the 
beginning of women’s emancipation”. 
Of course, this implies that the process 
leading to women’s emancipation has 
not already long begun, and so was 
amended to read: “Ending exploitation 
will create the framework for the full 
realisation of women’s emancipation”. 

Consent 

Further CPGB motions - on ‘Working 
conditions’ and ‘Pensioners and the 
elderly - passed without opposition. 
But there was a final difference 
between Ian Donovan and the 
CPGB over ‘Youth and education’ 
- specifically over age-of-consent 
laws, which the CPGB opposes. Ian 
proposed a softening of this position, 
which called for abolishing “rigid, 
absolute age-of-consent laws”, with 
an additional explanation of the 
kind of legislation needed to protect 
children, which is left unspoken 
in the original. Ian’s amendment 
called for “Alternative legislation to 
protect young people and children 
from sexual abuse based on proven, 
effective consent, which takes full 
account of the wishes and feelings 
of any younger party. The burden of 
proof of this to be on an older party, 
if such exists.” 

Comrade Donovan thought the 
original wording came over as 
“irresponsible”, considering the real 
dangers that children face, because it 
did not give any impression of how 
it intended to protect children in the 
absence of any legal age of consent. 

Comrade Macnair compared 
Ian’s formulation with the Polish 
laws that existed till the 1980s for 
protecting children. These specified 
the responsibility of a person in a 
position of authority to demonstrate 
that a sexual advance towards a young 
person was not unsolicited. Jean Smith 
drew on her experience as a teacher to 
state why she objected to all age-of- 
consent laws: they artificially impose 
themselves on situations which in 
her professional life require a lot of 
caution and careful consideration on 
a case-by-case basis. 

John Bridge disagreed with Ian’s 
amendment, but made a suggestion 
to the meeting that the section be 
remitted, and that there be a debate 
in the pages of the Weekly Worker. 
The meeting agreed, and the rest of 
the section was passed. 

This brought the meeting to a close, 
with compliments offered to the chair 
for ensuring that the meeting overran 
by a mere two minutes, all business 
having been completed despite the 
packed agenda. In this writer’s view 
it represented a highly successful step 
forwards for the Communist Platform, 
which now has a solid basis to guide 
its intervention within Left Unity. 

It also showed how much was 
possible, and how constructive the 
discussions can be, in the absence 
of the sort of bureaucratic games 
favoured by the Socialist Platform 
steering committee last year • 

Notes 

1. http://davidellis987.wordpress.com/2014/02/07/ 
does-the-communist-platform-represent-a-serious- 
challenge-to-left-unitys-dominant-right-wing. 
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LEFT UNITY_ 

Communist Platform 

This is the new version, as amended by the February 8 meeting 



I The Communist Platform is 
committed to building Left 
Unity as a socialist party, a party 
that seeks to bring about the end of 
capitalism and its replacement by the 
rule of the working class. 

2. Under socialism the means of 
production pass into common 
ownership. Our ultimate aim is a 
society based on the principle of ‘From 
each according to their abilities; to each 
according to their needs’. A moneyless, 
classless, stateless society, within 
which each individual can develop their 
fullest individuality. 

3. The rule of the working class requires 
a state to defend itself, but a state that is 
withering away, a partial state. 

4. Socialism and democracy are 
inseparable. Democracy is not just 
about casting votes. It is a process of the 
constant forming of ideas, and taking 
and carrying out decisions. Hence 
the need for the entire population to 
exercise control over every sphere 
of social life: the state and politics, 
work and the economy, international 
relations, etc. Without open discussion 
as a norm and the right to form parties, 
platforms and oppositions, democracy 
can only be fonnal or simply fictional. 

5. We stand on the historic examples 
of the Paris Commune of 1871 and 
the Bolshevik-led revolution in 
October 1917 as the first attempts of 
the working class to dispossess the 
capitalists and begin the construction 
of socialism. We reject the idea that the 
Soviet Union and similar regimes were 
democratic, socialist or represented 
either the political rule of the working 
class or some kind of step on the road 
to socialism. 

6. Socialism is international or it is 
nothing. The victory of socialism in 
one or more country is only partial 
until the balance of forces has 
decisively tilted against capitalism. 
That means socialism must triumph 
in a tranche of advanced countries 
if it is not to suffer deformation and 
counterrevolution in one form or 
another. National revolutions are 
therefore best coordinated and where 
possible synchronised. 

7. Towards this end the working class 
should as a means of organisation and 
struggle use both parliamentary and 
extra-parliamentary means. 

8. All members of Left Unity who 
agree with these aims and principles are 
urged to join the Communist Platform. 

Amended 

motions 

European Union 

Left Unity opposes all programmes 
and demands for a British withdrawal 
from the European Union. By the 
same measure we oppose the EU of 
commissioners, corruption and capital. 
However, as the political, bureaucratic 
and economic elite has created the 
reality of a confederal EU, the working 
class should take it, not the narrow limits 
of the nation-state, as its decisive point 
of departure. 

The constituent national parts of the 
EU exhibit a definite commonality due 
to geography, culture, history, economics 
and politics. Put another way, the EU is 
not an empire kept together by force. 
Nor is it just a trading bloc. Far from 
capitalism pushing through what is 
objectively necessary - the unity of 
Europe - on the contrary capitalism has 
held back European unification. 

For the working class that necessitates 
organising at an EU level: campaigns, 
trade unions, cooperatives, for the 


levelling up of working conditions and 
wages across Europe to the best status 
quo currently in force, and the fight for 
extreme democracy. 

Left Unity wants not a quasi- 
democratic, confederal EU, but a united 
Europe under the rule of the working 
class. 

• Power to the EU parliament. Replace 
the EU commission by an executive 
democratically responsible to the 
parliament. Abolish the council of 
ministers. 

• For a democratically controlled 
European Central Bank. 

• Towards indivisible European unity. 

• For the free movement of people. 
Against all immigration controls. 

Naturally, to the degree the working 
class extends its power over the EU it 
will exercise attraction for the oppressed 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Such a bloc would be able to 
face down all threats and quickly spread 
the flame of universal liberation. 

Women’s liberation 

Women are oppressed because of the 
system of exploitation and the division 
of labour. Women’s oppression has 
existed since the dawn of class society. 
Ending exploitation will create the 
framework for the full realisation of 
women’s emancipation. Therefore the 
struggle for both is interconnected. 

Women’s emancipation is not a 
question for women alone. Just as 
the abolition of class exploitation is 
of concern to female workers, so the 
emancipation of women is of concern to 
male workers. The struggle for socialism 
and the emancipation of women cannot 
be separated. 

Women carry the main burden of 
feeding babies, house management, 
supermarket buying, family cooking, 
child ferrying, etc, which is performed 
gratis. Given the ever increasing pressure 
on time, such work is often frantic, 


demoralising and allows no kind of 
rounded, cultural development. 

Advanced capitalism has created 
the material prerequisites for the 
liberation of women. However, women 
cannot be fully emancipated until the 
disappearance of the division of labour 
and without going beyond bourgeois 
right, which entails ‘To each according 
to work done’. 

In Britain women have won or been 
granted formal equality with men. But 
the capitalist system makes a mockery of 
that. At work, at home, in trade unions, in 
official politics, in culture, in organised 
religion, women are still faced with 
inequality, discrimination or oppression. 

There has been a rapid increase in 
women’s participation in the economy. 
As a norm, therefore, women are 
exploited by capital as cheap wage 
workers and domestic slaves. Hence 
they suffer a double burden. 

Women have their own problems and 
demands. These demands, however, do 
not conflict with the demands of the 
working class: rather they reinforce 
them. 

Left Unity says: 

1. Turn formal equality into genuine 
equality. Socially, economically, 
politically and culturally there must be 
substantial equality. 

2. Open free, 24-hour creches 
and kindergartens to facilitate full 
participation in social life outside the 
home. Open high-quality canteens with 
cheap prices. Establish laundry and 
house-cleaning services undertaken by 
local authorities and the state. This to 
be the first step in the socialisation of 
housework. 

3. Fully paid maternity leave of 12 
months, which the mother can choose 
to take from up to three months before 
giving birth. The partner to be provided 
with six months’ fully paid paternity 
leave - three months of which should be 
compulsory - to encourage equality and 
bonding with the child. 


4. Free abortion and contraception on 
demand. 

5. Provision for either parent to be 
allowed paid leave to look after sick 
children. 

6. Maximum six-hour working day for 
all nursing mothers. 

7. Full support for women fleeing 
violence within the home. 

Youth and 
education 

Youth are used as cheap labour, 
sexually policed and blamed for social 
decay. The system also exploits youth 
as consumers. Every ideal, every 
artistic talent is judged in terms of 
generating artificial needs. There are 
many who reject the twisted values 
of the system. But in despair this 
often turns to nihilism and escapism 
- themselves turned into commodities 
by capitalism. 

Youth are at the sharp end of capitalist 
decline. Young workers are in general 
less likely to be protected by trade 
union membership. Homelessness, 
unemployment and sexual abuse are 
greatly disproportionate amongst the 
young. 

The education system is a vitally 
important site of struggle. Secondary 
education is narrow, unimaginative 
and obsessively focused on targets 
and exams. Official schemes for 
unemployed youth are notoriously 
mediocre, designed more to massage 
government statistics than equip young 
workers with the skills they need for a 
worthwhile future. 

Higher education is increasingly 
designed to suit the commercial 
interests of employers - university 
courses included. This sector churns 
out the next generation of skilled 
workers. Elite universities specialise 
in the reproduction of the upper-middle 
and ruling classes. Not surprisingly, 
here something like a proper education 


is on offer. 

The following demands are of 
crucial importance for youth: 

1. Compulsory education up until the 
age of 16 and from then on within a 
fully democratic system. Secondary 
education should be of a polytechnical 
nature. That is, rounded to include 
technical and personal skills, as well 
as scientific, social, historical and 
artistic subjects. Tertiary education 
should be a right, not a privilege. 
Abolish student fees. Everyone should 
be encouraged to develop themselves 
and their intellectual and critical 
abilities to the fullest degree. 

2. For academic freedom in teaching 
and research. 

3. Students over the age of 16 should 
receive grants set at the level of the 
minimum wage. 

4. No state funding, charitable status 
or tax breaks for religious and private 
schools and colleges. 

5. Provision of housing/hostels for 
youth to enter of their own choice for 
longer or shorter periods when they 
lose their parents or choose to leave 
them. 

6. The right of every young person 
on leaving education to a job, proper 
technical training or full benefits. 

7. Remove all obstacles to the 
participation of youth in social life. 
Votes and the right to be elected from 
the age of 16. 

8. The provision of a broad range of 
sports and cultural centres under the 
control of representatives elected by 
youth. 

[Remitted for further discussion: 

9. Abolish age-of-consent laws. We 
recognise the right of individuals to 
enter into the sexual relations they 
choose, provided this does not conflict 
with the rights of others. Alternative 
legislation to protect children from 
sexual abuse.] 

10. The extensive provision of 
education and counselling facilities 
on all sexual matters, free from 
moralistic judgement, is an essential 
prerequisite to enable youth to develop 
themselves in all areas of sexuality 
and reproduction. 

This motion was 
agreed unamended: 

Governmental 

power 

Left Unity aims to win political power 
to end capitalism, not to manage it. It 
will not participate in governmental 
coalitions with capitalist parties at 
national or local level. Nor will it aim 
to administer the existing capitalist 
state alone or in coalition with 
reformists, in the manner of either old 
or New Labour. 

The elevation of Left Unity to 
government either alone or as part 
of a working class bloc must be 
generally understood as heralding 
the abolition of the core of the 
capitalist state - centrally the police, 
the officer caste of the armed forces, 
the capitalist judiciary and prison 
system, and the command structure 
of the civil service, etc. The creation 
of such a workers’ government 
must therefore be accompanied 
by the existence of independent, 
armed working class organisations, 
capable of successfully defending 
the government and its working 
class base against the disintegrating 
capitalist state forces. 

It must be clearly understood that 
without such conditions being in place, 
no working class government can be 
formed. 
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Assume we have a tin opener 



Pete McLaren: made himself unpopular 


I have to confess that I approach this 
report of the February 8 meeting 
of the transitional national council 
(TNC) - the interim leadership body 
of Left Unity - with some trepidation. 
There were a number of times during 
this often chaotic five-hours when even 
the competent co-chairs - Pete McLaren 
and Sharon McCourt - were, much 
like the majority of us in the 43-strong 
meeting, totally lost, as we attempted to 
navigate through an agenda stuffed to 
bursting point. Apologies to comrades 
for any inadvertent slips I consequently 


make here. 1 

These practical problems were 
very much akin to the chaos that 
ensued at the November 30 founding 
conference and were caused by the 
same fundamental flaw - characterised 
by us as the “attempt to cram several 
days’ business into six hours”. 2 In 
addition to its other political problems, 
Left Unity is an organisation in far too 
much of a hurry. 

At that founding conference, the 
delegates of what is in reality a small left 
group adopted an elaborate, multi-tiered 


constitution that essentially assumes 
a mass organisation. As Socialist 
Resistance comrade Terry Conway 
put it, in moving an unsuccessful 
TNC motion for an online branch to 
draw in isolated or mobility-impaired 
comrades, “the constitution assumes 
branches everywhere”. (I was reminded 
at this point of that old Stalinist joke 
that ends with Trotsky ticking off Stalin 
and Lenin: “Comrades - let us assume 
we have a tin opener ...”) 

Of course, we have plenty of 
other reasons for opposing this 
constitution, but its practical danger 
in the here and now is that it could 
paralyse the whole project before it is 
barely out of the starting blocks. The 
painful discussion on regional reps 
to the TNC and regional committees 
illustrates this perfectly. 

A comrade from Reading raised 
the not unreasonable point that the 
whole notion of regional elections at 
this stage made little sense, as he had 
“no idea about the other branches and 
the people in them”. LU secretary 
Kate Hudson wearily admitted that 
the whole thing was “doing my head 
in too”, but “we have to do what the 
constitution guides us to do on this”. 
Co-chair Pete McLaren then attempted 
to clarify the relationship between 
regional committees and regional 
TNC reps - and got it wrong. Comrade 
Andrew Burgin did then set us straight 
- apparently regional reps will not come 
from regional committees, as suggested 
by comrade McLaren, but will be 
directly elected - notwithstanding the 
current situation, where few comrades 
in any given region know their local 
LUers or their politics. 

We will have to “live with it”, 
comrade Conway sadly concluded, 
“as it comes from the constitution 
we all voted through”. (Not quite 
all of us, comrade. In our report of 
said founding conference we wrote 
that this constitution was “absurdly 
Byzantine” and that LU would “come 
more or less immediately into conflict 
with its own constitution as soon as it 
starts to operate”. We also warned that 


bureaucratism would spontaneously 
generate, whatever the subjective 
intentions of leading comrades. 3 ) 

Even with sufficient time this 
mess would be hard enough to hack 
a way through, but couple it with 
the additional decision of last year’s 
founding event that a policy conference 
had to be reconvened within four 
months and we have a recipe for an 
organisation rapidly heading towards 
a collective mental breakdown. 

Predictably therefore, large parts of 
the TNC consisted of delegates (not 
unreasonably) pushing for extended 
deadlines, more time for debate in the 
branches, etc, while others - including 
leading comrades such as Conway, 
Burgin and Hudson - emphasising 
(again, not unreasonably from their 
point of view) the pressing time 
constraints and volume of work that 
must still be done before the March 
29 policy conference. Thus, when a 
Loughborough comrade argued for all 
deadlines to be bumped back a week, 
Terry Conway countered that in the 
lead-up to the founding conference, 
the standing orders committee was 
meeting for 12 hours at a time - and 
still did not complete its work. 

I am sure that the confusion 
and sense of being railroaded was 
compounded by the fact that many at 
the TNC had not seen the extensive 
agenda before the morning of the 
meeting itself, when they picked up 
its (unnumbered, unstapled) pages. 
Understandably there were frequent 
complaints that not only had delegates 
had no time to discuss the motions and 
proposals laid out in these documents 
in their branches and be mandated 
how to vote, but they had barely 
enough time to read the material at 
the TNC itself. 

Thus, Ally McGregor of Leamington 
Spa implicitly challenged the ability of 
the meeting to decide anything at all, 
when he observed that “none of us here 
have mandates” (one comrade quite 
correctly pointed out that, as delegates 
to a leadership body, comrades should 
actually debate and decide their position 


on the day, then report back to their 
branches). It was clear that there was no 
conspiracy or leadership shenanigans; 
comrade Hudson’s suggestion that it 
was a technical cock-up is no doubt 
true. The point is that the forced pace 
of development lends itself to this sort 
of fiasco and the inevitable feeling 
amongst those outside the London- 
based inner circle that decisions are 
being made without democratic input. 
This is an irony, as many have seized 
hold of the LU project as an alternative 
to the bureaucratically manipulated 
unity initiatives of the past. 

However, the impatience to ‘get out 
there’ and speak to the masses, plus the 
cavalier attitude to fundamental political 
questions is something LU shares with 
initiatives such as the Socialist Labour 
Party, the Socialist Alliance, Respect et 
al and - left unchecked - is likely to end 
in exactly the same sort of disasters and 
demoralisation. 

In the end, the ‘more time needed’ 
lobby won a little ground when 
delegates agreed to extend deadlines 
for officer, national council and 
committee nominations to February 
27 at 5pm (seven days later than the 
original) and for amendments from 
branches and individuals to March 
14, 5pm (four days later). 

In addition, just as the meeting 
was drawing to a close and comrades 
began thinking of the journey home 
or the first round of drinks, comrade 
McLaren made himself unpopular with 
the leadership by suggesting another 
TNC was necessary before the March 
conference itself. Despite opposition 
from the likes of comrades Burgin and 
Hudson on the grounds of practicality 
and work constraints, this was passed 
by 16 votes to nine • 

Mark Fischer 

Notes 

1.1 refer readers to comrade McLaren’s com¬ 
prehensive report on the Independent Socialist 
Network website as an accurate record of the 
formal decisions taken: www.independentsocial- 
istnetwork.org. 

2. Weekly Worker December 5 2013. 

3. Ibid. 



What might have been 


T he February 8 meeting of 
the Communist Platform 
was modestly attended. Not 
only that, but the majority of the 
signatories of the platform are 
members of the CPGB, and thus at 
least potentially subject to the kind 
of party discipline that many on the 
left fear, based on the experience of 
being outvoted by organisations such 
as the Socialist Workers Party, which 
treats the members of ‘broader’ 
formations that they are involved in 
with a degree of cynicism. 

One thing the CPGB comrades 
did insist on as an organisation was 
replacing the original Communist 
Platform with a new, more concise 
draft, whose style and thrust was 
more in tune with the CPGB’s own 
‘minimum-maximum’ programme 
concept. However, in real terms 
there was no great principled 
difference between them. The vote 
was therefore overwhelming to 
replace the initial draft with the new 
version. But it was made clear that, 
once that substitution was made, 
the new draft would be 
open to amendment in 
exactly the same 
manner as the 
old one. 

Since the 
new draft 
had been 
circulated 


.... 


Nick Wracl^:.learn from Communist 


well in advance and amendments 
invited to both drafts, this made for a 
genuine democratic discussion, as 
the CPGB comrades did not vote 
as a bloc on the amendments. 

For them to have done so 
in fact would have been 
a sectarian error, as in a 
sense the platform had 
already self-selected on 
the basis of some basic 
communist principles. 

The CPGB comrades, 
to their credit, did not 
make that error. 

As a result we 
saw a meeting with a 
completely different 
atmosphere and ethos to 
the ill-fated meeting of 
the Socialist Platform 
of Left Unity last 
September, which 
only underlines 
what might 
have 




been if the founders 
of that platform had 
stuck to their original 
pronouncement 
and not short- 
circuited the 
democratic process 
by the device of 
‘indicative votes’ on 
amendments. 

At the CP meeting 
a genuine debate 
took place, with real 
differences of opinion, 
disputed votes, and 
on some questions the 
most senior comrades 
in the CPGB did not win 
the vote. Not that this is 
something to gloat about 
in any sectarian sense: 
rather it is an indication 
of something that should 
be normal. It is my view 
very good that a reference to 
the Paris Commune and the 
Russian Revolution, as examples 
of the first attempts of the 
working class to overthrow 
capitalism, was included 
in the amended platform. 

What was also 
pleasing is that my own 
motion on governmental 
power was passed 
unanimously. This 
\ was partially based 


on formulations from the Socialist 
Platform, but went much further 
in rejecting not only all forms of 
coalitionism with parties of the 
ruling class, but also both old and 
New Labour-type non-coalition 
governments, in favour of the 
strategy of creating a genuine 
workers’ government. Such a 
government might itself be a 
coalition of workers’ parties, or more 
homogenous. However, the key point 
is that, in coming to power, it must 
be based on independent, armed, 
working class, mass organisations, 
in order to defeat the threat of 
counterrevolution that comes from 
the existing capitalist state, whose 
machine must be destroyed. 

Not all my own amendments and 
motions were passed, of course. I 
reject the third-camp methodology 
that is an important aspect of the 
CPGB’s politics, and proposals 
that expressed that rejection did not 
fare so well. That is life: the task 
of political clarification is long and 
complex, and not in any sense a one¬ 
way street. 

But there was a healthy aspect 
to the way this meeting was run, 
which others could do worse than 
try to emulate. One wonders what 
might have been if Nick Wrack and 
the Socialist Platform had done 
something similar last September • 
Ian Donovan 
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NATURE 


Storms, floods and a deluge of crap 

Natural flood management is part of the solution, not dredging. But if we seriously want to preserve and 
restore nature, argues Eddie Ford, then we need to challenge capitalism 



Winds, floods and the revenge of nature 


P arts of southern and central 
England have experienced the 
wettest January since Met Office 
statistics began in 1910 and, according 
to the Radcliffe Meteorological Station 
in Oxford University, the deluge for 
that month was greater than for any 
winter month since daily recording 
started in 1767 - three times the average 
amount. Thus a total of 146.9mm 
of rain fell in January, smashing the 
previous record of 138.7mm in 1852.' 

As the rain keeps falling, an air of 
crisis surrounds the government, with 
David Cameron cancelling a trip to 
the Middle East and instead making a 
visit on February 11 to the south-west 
areas worst affected by the floods - 
including Dawlish, whose train station 
was virtually swept away, leaving the 
broken line literally hanging in mid¬ 
air. It will take at least two months 
to fix this track and also restore 
the submerged rail lines between 
Bridgwater and Taunton (north of 
Exeter). Meaning effectively that 
the entire south-west is cut off from 
the rest of the rail network, causing 
havoc for the tourist-dependent local 
economy. Meanwhile, more than 65 
million cubic metres of water have 
flooded onto the Somerset Levels, with 
some farmers left with up to 90% of 
their land under water. 

After his sweeping visit to the 
stricken south-west, Cameron held his 
first press conference in the UK since 
the summer - indicating the level of the 
crisis. He warned that “things may well 
get worse before they get better” - a 
fairly obvious statement of fact, given 
the ‘red’ weather warning that came 
out of the Met Office on February 12. 
Totally exceptional hurricane-force 
winds of up to 1 OOmph battering west 
Wales and north-west England are 
predicted. Further flooding is expected 
along the Thames in Berkshire and 
Surrey and in general river levels 
are getting alarmingly high across 
the whole south-west, central and 
southern England. At the moment of 
writing, there are 121 flood warnings 
in place, 14 of which are severe. 2 
About 1,000 properties have been 
flooded out over the past week and the 
military have built a 60-metre wall at 
Datchet because of the “most serious 
developing situation” in the Thames 
valley. A 100-strong company of her 
majesty’s finest, the 1st Battalion the 
Royal Regiment of Fusiliers, were also 
deployed to Wraysbury - but most of 
them were left sitting in the back of 
their lorries, as they had forgotten to 
bring wellies and waders. 3 

Surprising some at the press 
conference, Cameron declared that 
“money is no object in this relief effort” 
and “whatever money is needed for it 
will be spent” - no austerity when it 
comes to flood prevention, it seems. 
He personally would marshal the 
full resources of the state and “take 
whatever steps are necessary”, and 
in that spirit will be chairing a new 
cabinet committee on February 13 to 
deal with the emergency. Time will tell 
though whether his words come back to 
haunt him - Cameron is not conjuring 
up new money, but is just raiding the 
pre-existing budget allocation for 
such matters. There will be lots of 
disappointed and angry people. 

Regarding the Somerset Levels, 
Cameron said new pumps were in 
action and were removing three 
million tonnes of water a day - but 
this could be a labour of Sisyphus, 
given the continual rain. The prime 
minster promised that a tax deferral 
scheme would help businesses hit by 
flooding, while up to £10 million in 


new funding is being found to support 
farmers. Grants for homeowners and 
businesses will be available to improve 
flood defences, and another 1,600 
military personnel will be deployed by 
the end of the week - if they remember 
to bring their wellies. 

Interestingly, Cameron additionally 
stated that uninsured households could 
access “hardship funds” - more big 
government. Furthermore, he would 
decide if the new national flood 
insurance scheme should be “adapted” 
to assist businesses. You can see why. 
Full of the new-found spirit of national 
unity, naturally, the Association of 
British Insurers has already said it 
is “inevitable” that general house 
premiums will rise, given that flooding 
is now “the new normal” - no longer 
an ‘act of god’, presumably. Proving 
yet again that the insurance industry is 
a truly parasitical one, when it should 
be run, like the NHS, on the basis of 
need, not profit. 

The ungenerous have suggested 
that Cameron’s abrupt shift into 
Churchillian mode coincided with 
the flooding of the Tory heartlands in 
Berkshire, Surrey and elsewhere. For 
instance, Eton is now on a flood alert. 
And, seeing that local and European 
elections are coming up in May, with 
the United Kingdom Independence 
Party breathing down the Tories’ neck 

Anyhow, Ed Miliband too 
confirmed that he would cancel a trip 
abroad in order to be with the British 
people in their hour of need. We are 
all in this together. Hence he visited 
homes in the Thames Valley. Alas, 
this attempt at gravitas was slightly 
ruined when he found himself asked to 
leave a school hall in Wraysbury by the 
wife of the Conservative deputy mayor 
accusing him of arriving for a “photo 
opportunity”. Heaven forbid. 

Headless chickens 

Of course, Cameron is desperately 
trying to reassert his credentials as 
a national leader after a disastrous 
round of petty bickering, in-fighting 
and wretched blame-gaming within 
sections of the Tory Party at the 
beginning of the week. Exactly the 
wrong impression to give at such a 
time. You drown whilst we settle old 
scores and engage in departmental 
empire-building. A deluge of crap. 

First off was local loon Ian 
Liddell-Grainger - the great-great- 
great grandson of Queen Victoria and 
thus 309th in the line of succession 


to the throne. The furious Tory MP 
for Bridgwater and West Somerset 
lambasted Lord Chris Smith - the 
Labour head of the Environmental 
Agency - for not visiting the county 
sooner, calling him a “coward” and 
a “git” and threatening to “stick his 
head down the loo and flush”. Then the 
obnoxious secretary of state for local 
communities, Eric Pickles, weighed in 
on February 9. He snidely apologised 
on behalf of the government for the 
fact they had “relied too much” on the 
Environment Agency’s advice, as “we 
thought we were dealing with experts”: 
he was furious with the EA for not 
dredging the rivers on the Somerset 
Levels. Pickles claimed that the agency 
had cut back on dredging not because 
of a lack of funding, but rather as a 
“matter of policy”, as it made it more 
difficult for the excess water to flow 
out - and he went on to admit that he 
would not be wearing a “save Chris 
Smith” T-shirt if the peer decided to 
quit. 

Perhaps surprisingly, these 
comments exasperated the environment 
secretary, Owen Paterson - temporarily 
out of action thanks to a detached 
retina. He rang Downing Street from 
his hospital bed complaining about the 
“simplistic nonsense” being spouted 
by the “grandstanding” Pickles. Then 
again, it is hard to feel too sorry for 
Paterson, who must surely be one of 
the “headless chicken brigade” that the 
prince of Wales attacked on January 
31 - he accused “powerful groups of 
deniers” of engaging in intimidation 
against scientists and others warning 
of the catastrophic consequence of 
global warming. Indeed, in a sane 
world Paterson is just about the last 
person you would make environment 
secretary, having been associated in the 
past with crackpot climate ‘sceptics’ 
(so-called). Nor has he, it seems, ever 
attended a single briefing on climate 
change from his own science adviser, 
Professor David MacKay. Great, 
obviously the ideal man for the job. 
Back in the real world, scientists are 
“95% certain” that human activity 
bears some sort of responsibility for 
the change in climate. 

Lord Smith, the butt of Tory anger, 
finally abandoned restraint and on 
February 10 conducted a series of 
broadcast interviews hitting back 
at the hypocritical Pickles, saying 
his staff know a “100 times more” 
than any politician about flooding - 
which is obviously true. He said the 
EA had “acknowledged” the local 


view on the Somerset Levels about 
dredging and had allocated £400,000 
for the job - the “maximum amount” 
allowed by treasury rules. It is also a 
straightforward fact that the coalition 
government has cut spending on flood 
defences and so on, notwithstanding 
Cameron’s apparent February 11 
commitment to ‘unlimited’ spending. 
So in November 2010 the environment 
department said that funding over the 
next four years would be “just 8% 
less than our average yearly spend” 
- which, translated, meant that the 
budget was reduced in real terms by 
about 27%, as Smith criticised at the 
time. 4 

However, the real problem goes 
much deeper. As alluded to by Pickles, 
many within the EA and elsewhere 
are very dubious about the benefits of 
dredging - and rightly so. Not only will 
dredging make very little difference, if 
any: it can be positively damaging. You 
do not have to be a genius to work it out. 
A river’s capacity is tiny by comparison 
to the catchment from which it draws its 
water. Therefore, dredging is likely to 
cause faster and more dangerous floods 
downstream when the water hits - for 
example - the nearest urban obstacle, 
like a trail track or bridge. 

But the problems do not end there. 
If you cut off a river from its flood 
plain by turning it into a deep trench, 
you run the risk of speeding up the flow 
of water to other areas downstream. 
Congratulations - you have just made 
a bad situation worse by creating 
more dangerous rivers, undermining 
the foundations of bridges, weirs, 
culverts and river walls and causing 
untold destruction to the natural world; 
removing gravel from river beds by 
dredging leads to the loss of spawning 
grounds for fish, and can cause the 
loss of some species, like otters and 
water voles. And you may have spent 
enormous amounts of money making 
this ecological disaster. Now there is 
real joined-up thinking. 

Restoring nature 

So what is to be done in a country with 
extensive areas of densely populated 
and low-lying land along coasts and 
rivers? It is obvious that you cannot 
‘hold the line’ everywhere: it would 
be far too costly and would destroy 
irreplaceable shoreline ecosystems 
through ‘coastal squeeze’. No, the 
future for coastal management in the 
UK will involve realigning defences by 
moving - or retiring them - landward, 
which as a necessity requires finding 


just and equitable ways to relocate 
and compensate those who have been 
flooded because irresponsible capitalists 
have built houses on flood plains. 

This alternative natural flood 
management will be predicated 
on working to increase infiltration 
and detain water within headwater 
catchments. So, calls for generalised 
dredging and channelisation should 
certainly be strongly resisted - it is 
counterproductive, just like badger- 
culling, even if it does temporarily 
appease the myopic and narrow 
interests of some farmers. 

Rather, we communists fight for long¬ 
term solutions - not quick fix quackery. 
Capitalism is degrading the environment 

- and by definition a global problem 
requires global solutions. Meanwhile, 
here in Britain we need to think about 
preserving and restoring what nature 
gave us in the first place “for the sake of 
future generations” and “where possible 
enhance the riches of nature”, as we say 
in our Draft programme (section 3.3, 
‘Environment’). Our common treasury. 
We need to plant more trees and other 
deep vegetation to retain and hold back 
the water and lower the banks, whilst de- 
canalising the upper reaches - allowing 
rivers once more to create meanders, 
braids, oxbow lakes, etc. Furthermore, 
as we also say in our programme, 
“extensive wilderness areas should be 
created, along with the reintroduction of 
the full array of native plants and animal 
species”. Eg, the beaver - a brilliant 
manager of woods and rivers. In the 
same spirit we say: “... where feasible 
there should be the re-establishment of 
forests, natural floodplains, marshes, 
fens and heath land”. 

Just think about the now famous 
Somerset Levels - the name rather 
gives it away. Historically, it has been 
a sparsely populated coastal plain and 
wetland area - consisting mainly of 
hydric soil, which supports a variety 
of aquatic plants, and marshes, etc. 
Wetlands, of course, are the most 
biologically diverse of all ecosystems 
and serve a number of roles in the 
environment - water purification, 
flood control, shoreline stability and so 
forth. But over a couple of generations 
increasing parts of the Somerset Levels 
suffered the same fate as East Anglia 

- systematically drained and turned 
over to capitalist farming. In the case 
of East Anglia the resulting landscape is 
almost perfect for capitalist agriculture: 
extremely flat and extremely fertile, 
also allowing the application of the 
latest innovations of argi-business, not 
least giant computer-operated combine 
harvesters. 

Communists think the idea of 
returning parts of the Somerset Levels 
and other places to nature should 
be seriously considered. After all, 
we stand for genuinely sustainable 
development, as opposed to the petty 
bourgeois utopianism of the Greens, 
based on the worship of small business 
and ‘small is beautiful’ localism. In our 
society of the future the crippling and 
alienating division between town and 
country will have been overcome and 
there will be no more hellish concrete 
jungles, urban sprawl, rural isolation, 
huge mega-farms or uninterrupted, 
industrialised agriculture • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/uk-news/2014/feb/01/ 
january-uk-wettest-winter-month-250-years. 

2. www.environment-agency.gov. 
uk/homeandleisure/floods/34678. 
aspx?type=Severity&term=l. 

3. The Guardian February 11. 

4. The Observer November 21 2010. 
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INTERSECTIONALITY 


Self-flagellation and the ‘kinky split’ 

Charlie Winstanley was recently commissioned by the Anti-Capitalist Initiative to write this article. 
However, the piece split the editorial group and it was deemed too sensitive to publish 



HI wish there were hot BDSM 
I pics in the daily fail every 
I day, and that vile racist 
incidents were not their occasion. 
I looooooooove using people as 
furniture! Also, Mrs Abramovich 
looks so comfortable there. I wonder 
if she is a domme?” 

Many of us have looked on with a 
mixture of horror and fascination, 
as the recently formed International 
Socialist Network ripped itself apart 
over an argument stemming from 
the now infamous ‘racist chair’. 
Professional dominatrix and ISN 
steering committee (SC) member 
‘Magpie Corvid’ sparked the debate 
with the remarks heading this article, 
and it was not long before her post 
attracted scrutiny from ISN members, 
questioning her impulse in finding the 
picture attractive. 

The debate began in relatively benign 
(if emotionally charged) terms. But by 
the end of the thread, seven members 
of the ISN SC had resigned under a 
hail of accusations from within their 
organisation ... an official statement 
from what remained of the committee 
claimed that their attitudes towards 
racial and gender politics were “deeply 
problematic” in relation to gender and 
racial politics. Most importantly, it was 
claimed that “their tone and method of 
handling criticism was not in keeping 
with the spirit of allowing people to 
challenge their own oppression”. By 
all accounts, many more ISN members 
have quietly dropped out of activity 
within the organisation and the ISN is 
now in crisis. 

The ‘kinky split’ has been 
heralded as one of the most bizarre 
and unnecessary parting of the ways 
in British left history. The question of 
how it got to that point - the discursive 
processes involved - raises serious 
questions about the functionality of 
recent left forms of discourse, and their 
impact upon sane debate. 

An argument of 
tone... 

Not long into the thread, ISN 
commentator and SC member Richard 
Seymour waded into the discussion, 
arguing on two major points: firstly, 
that the kink scene both reflected and 
subverted existing social tendencies; 
and, secondly, that a definition of 
‘racism’ which was confined to a 
neutral description of an activity or 
process (which did not demand action 
to remedy it) was not essentially useful. 

Somewhere, about halfway 
through the thread, one of Seymour’s 
opponents indirectly raised the issue 
that Seymour is white and male, 
in contrast to herself (a gay, black 
woman). From this point onwards, 
several voices in the conversation 
insisted that the discussion was 
essentially over. Calls were made 
for the thread to be taken down, and 
Seymour’s argument evolved from 
attempting to unpick the original issues 
around the picture to a defence of his 
conduct. As a white man, was it OK 
for him to take up discussion against 
a gay black woman in the first place? 

The racial backgrounds of all 
participants became the primary focus 
of discussion. It was claimed that 
Magpie Corvid, a “white comrade”, 
had “just not seen the racial component 
of the picture”. Seymour and Corvid 
were both then accused of not “taking 
the lead from black comrades who 
[tried] to explain”. The second to last 
post ominously noted that the SC of 
the IS Network was “very worried 
about the tone, conduct and content 
of some of this [thread], especially to 


BME [black and minority ethnic] and 
women comrades”. 

The real bust-up, however, came in 
a parallel thread started by the ISN’s 
secretary, Tim Nelson: “When I’m in 
a discussion and every black person 
involved says what I’m saying is racist, 
I try to shut up and listen rather than 
tell them they don’t know what they’re 
talking about.” 

Here, Seymour was quickly accused 
of racism directly, as well as abusing 
‘common decency’. Privilege theory 
was raised to explain his inability to 
appreciate the experiences of BME 
individuals in the discussion. In his 
defence, Seymour in turn presented 
an inverted privilege argument: that 
Magpie herself was the female sex- 
worker victim in the situation, unfairly 
patronised and slandered without 
respect to her oppression. Needless to 
say, this defence did not wash: 

“Stop attempting to paint any of you 
fucking crackers as victims. You - are 
- not - the victims” 

“Richard, I heard you’re needed 
elsewhere - apparently on another 
thread there are more black women who 
need intersectionality mansplained to 
them. Better get a jog on.” 

The broad opinion appeared to 
be that Seymour - as a white man - 
should not engage a black woman on 
ascertaining the racist nature of the 
offending photo. The position of the 
ISN SC was most clearly and soberly 
expressed by ‘Toni Mayonnaise’: “I 
consider this issue an issue of kink, 
but more so of race. I therefore take no 
shame in saying that, on this issue, I will 
defer to my black women comrades.” 

A culture of 
confession 

There are key features of the 
argumentative style in this dispute 


which mark out intersectionalist 
discourse. Firstly, the intersectionalist 
assertion is that all intellectual 
disagreements sit within a broader 
system of oppressions, directly 
manifested by the ethnicity, sexuality, 
race or gender of the individual 
involved. In essence, within the 
context of any discussion in any 
environment, it is impossible for an 
individual to remove themselves 
from these characteristics. It is 
thus presumed that in conversation 
the underlying manifestations of 
‘privilege’ impact a subconscious 
effect upon the interpersonal 
dynamics of those engaged. As no 
free discussion may occur whilst 
participants are being subjected to 
what amounts to racism, it is clearly a 
priority to remove this prejudice from 
the equation. 

The subconscious factors mentioned 
above are perceived to operate through 
an array of nuanced and indirect 
forms - a person’s stated opinion 
cannot be taken at face value, and we 
should not approach a conversation 
based upon an attempt to understand 
their consciously intended meaning. 
Rather, involved in any discussion is 
an investigative process, designed to 
weed out latent prejudice, focused on 
sleights of language use, exclusively 
complicated arrays of accepted terms 
and a vague sense of an individual’s 
‘manner’. Distrust prevails, alongside 
the presumption of worst intentions, 
and periodic displays of overt humility 
and self-deprecation are expected of 
the ‘non-oppressed’ to circumvent 
these accusations. 

In practice, there is more to winning 
an argument than a mere superiority 
of ideas. Conversations occur within 
a space, and the battle for control of 
that space determines both which 
ideas will be heard and also how such 


ideas are taken up. Intersectionality 
presents itself as an apolitical process 
in this - an etiquette whose precepts 
are assumed and whose rules remain 
only to be enforced. The process of 
questioning this etiquette is usually 
treated, in itself, as being too upsetting 
or ‘triggering’ to be tolerated. 

As such, oppressed groups sit at 
the centre of every discussion, backed 
by the unquestionable moral weight 
of their subjective life experience, 
reinforced by an unaccountable 
structure of etiquette, which they 
can use to totally control the flow of 
discourse. A conversation can be ended 
with the use of a few choice phrases 
or the invocation of one’s ethnic/ 
gender/racial origin. In addition, the 
presumption of latent guilt which 
prevails throughout intersectionalist 
theory actively encourages such 
conversation-stoppers to be employed. 
All legitimacy, in effect, becomes 
centred on possessing the most 
pertinent social disadvantage to any 
given discourse. 

The total effect is to create an 
environment in which free discussion 
of ideas is impossible. Oppressed 
groups and individuals operate as 
a form of unassailable priesthood, 
basing their legitimacy on the doctrine 
of original sin. To extend the analogy, 
discussions become confessionals in 
which participants are encouraged to 
self-flagellate and prostrate themselves 
before the holy writ of self-awareness. 
Shame and self-deprecation are 
encouraged to keep non-oppressed 
groups in their place, and subvert the 
social pyramid of oppression, with 
oppressed groups at the top. 

But the question begs, to what 
ends? Whom does it benefit to have 
oppressed groups sitting atop a 
conversation increasingly restricted 
to a tiny and declining far left, 


becoming ever more exclusive and 
alienated from social discussion with 
its hostile and complicated etiquettes 
and procedures? What individual in 
their right mind would seek liberation 
in this movement, riddled with its own 
internal inquisition? 

End of the road 

Political criticisms aside, Richard 
Seymour and Magpie Corvid should be 
able to engage in a conversation about 
BDSM and ‘race play’ without being 
slandered as racists - this conversation 
should not have exploded in the way 
that it did. The kinky split is a case in 
point as to the inapplicability of new 
intersectional norms to open discussion 
- one symbolic benchmark amidst a 
sea of other examples. Barely a day 
after, intersectional flag-bearer Laurie 
Penny also fell foul of her own Twitter 
followers, after her article on women 
with short hair failed to address the hair 
experiences of black women. No-one 
is safe from accusation, and no subject 
is too innocuous to stir the most severe 
accusations of intolerance, ignorance 
and bigotry. 

As opposed to this culture, if we 
are to stand any chance whatsoever of 
reaching out beyond the tiny bubble 
we currently inhabit, our discursive 
practices have to become more open, 
not less. The recent experience of the 
ISN should be an important lesson in 
the painful process which has been the 
rise of intersectional politics within 
our movement. However valid an 
individual’s anger at their oppression, 
however unjust their treatment in 
society, it is not a practically workable 
model to formalise those experiences at 
the centre of every discussion or debate 
we have. Suffering is not the be all and 
end all of validity, and cannot simply 
be afforded the final say on merit of its 
own existence • 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Phase within phase... but 
capitalism is the end result 

Attempts to create a viable governmental alternative are in tatters, writes Peter Manson, leaving the 
ANC free to pursue the ‘second phase’ of the ‘national democratic revolution’ 



President Jacob Zuma: manifesto speech 


E arlier this week, the date of the 
South African general election 
was announced: it will take 
place on Wednesday May 7. The 
ruling African National Congress will 
be seeking a fifth five-year term since 
the election of the first post-apartheid 
government in 1994. 

It is likely that the ANC’s majority 
will be reduced, although it will almost 
certainly win more than 50% of the 
popular vote, but on a turnout that falls 
even lower than the 56% recorded in 
2009. Despite the claims of the ANC 
and its main cheerleaders in the leader¬ 
ship of the South African Communist 
Party, disillusionment in the governing 
party has more and more been trans¬ 
formed into outright opposition. This 
has most clearly been expressed in the 
stance of the largest trade union, the 
National Union of Metalworkers of 
South Africa (Numsa), in condemning 
the ANC (and its SACP apologists) for 
overt neoliberalism and holding to an 
anti-working class trajectory. 

But it has also been demonstrated in 
the increasing number of often spon¬ 
taneous ‘service delivery’ protests, 
numbering thousands every year, 
hundreds of them violent, as sections 
of the dispossessed, the unemployed 
and the shack-dwellers block roads, at¬ 
tack state premises and sometimes find 


scapegoats to turn their anger against. 
On February 10, two Lesotho nationals 
were burnt alive after it was claimed 
that they had shot two people. 

And the police have often reacted 
with brutality - epitomised, of course, 
by the shooting dead of 34 striking 
miners in Marikana in August 2012. 
On January 31 even the SACP in 
Limpopo was moved to express its 
“shock and anger” at the shooting by 
police of “two unarmed and peaceful” 
people during a service delivery pro¬ 
test last month. 

Despite all this, the ANC and SACP 
tops claim that South Africa has seen 
tremendous advances over the last 
two decades. For instance, at the end 
of January the Morning Star inter¬ 
viewed SACP general secretary Blade 
Nzimande, whose duties as minister 
for higher education had brought him 
to London. According to Nzimande, 
“Over the last five years alone we 
have seen enormous gains for ordinary 
South Africans”. He lists improve¬ 
ments in life expectancy, combating 
Aids, education, the possible introduc¬ 
tion of a new health insurance scheme 
and the provision of clean drinking wa¬ 
ter for 80% of the population. 

However, the Star interviewer, a 
rather naive Ben Chacko, wonders: 
“But if such progress is being made, 


what does Nzimande make of the re¬ 
cent decision of metalworkers’ union 
Numsa not to campaign for the ANC 
in the next election or fund the party?” 
A good question, you might think. But 
Nzimande explains it all away by the 
fickleness of the union’s top bureau¬ 
crat: “Numsa’s official position has 
changed because its general secretary 
now supports that [ultra-left] trend.” 1 

And that supposedly explains why 
over 1,000 delegates at Numsa’s spe¬ 
cial congress in January voted unani¬ 
mously to ditch the ANC; and why 
another eight of the 19 affiliates to 
the Congress of South African Trade 
Unions are in rebellion against the 
Cosatu leadership’s ANC loyalism 
(and why four of the seven regions 
within the Chemical, Energy, Paper, 
Printing, Wood and Allied Workers’ 
Union have this week also come out 
against their national leadership’s 
support for the Cosatu bureaucrats). 

Second 

Nzimande’s message - that of the 
“enormous gains” made, thanks to 
the ANC popular front - is, it goes 
without saying, also the theme of the 
ANC’s election manifesto. This docu¬ 
ment is entitled ‘Together we move 
South Africa forward’, subtitled ‘A 
better life for all’ (yes, very original) 


and dedicated, of course, to “Tata 
Madiba” - Nelson Mandela. 

President Jacob Zuma in his in¬ 
troduction states somewhat vaguely: 
“The lives of our people have vastly 
improved and South Africa is a much 
better place than it was before 1994.” 
Continuing in this imprecise manner, 
he contends: “More of our people 
have been lifted out of extreme pov¬ 
erty; we have created more jobs than 
before; expanded social grants, hous¬ 
ing and basic services to our people; 
and further improved access to better 
education and healthcare.” 

It goes without saying that mil¬ 
lions remain in “extreme poverty”, 
have no jobs, housing or social grants. 
Nevertheless, as the manifesto goes 
on to state, “Over the last 20 years, 
the first phase of our democratic tran¬ 
sition, our people’s dignity has been 
restored. Non-racial majority rule, 
based on ‘one person, one vote’, has 
brought about government based on 
the will of the people” (my emphasis). 
The “national democratic revolution” 
(NDR) - a phrase that appears in the 
manifesto - is the basis upon which 
the ANC and its SACP partner coop¬ 
erate: the former declares it is an end 
in itself, while the latter pretends it is 
“the most direct route to socialism”. 
And the SACP has (at first reluctantly) 


gone along with the notion that the 
NDR stage can itself be subdivided 
and its “first phase” has been success¬ 
fully completed. 

The manifesto continues: “Our 
struggle has now reached the second 
phase, in which we will implement 
radical socio-economic transforma¬ 
tion to meaningfully address poverty, 
unemployment and inequality.” 

Right, so it took 20 years to restore 
“our people’s dignity” - including that 
of the five million shack-dwellers, pre¬ 
sumably - and now we are going to pro¬ 
ceed to the “second phase” of the NDR, 
which involves “radical socio-econom¬ 
ic transformation”. Sounds promising. 
And in fact, “The second phase of our 
democratic transition calls for bold and 
decisive steps to place the economy on 
a qualitatively different path that elimi¬ 
nates poverty and unemployment, cre¬ 
ates sustainable livelihoods and sub¬ 
stantially reduces inequality.” 

However, the manifesto gives no 
hint of any time scale for this ‘elimi¬ 
nation’ of poverty and unemployment. 
Neither are the means by which this 
transformation is to be pursued stated. 
When it comes to hard promises, all we 
have is the bullet point which reads: 
“Massively expand public works pro¬ 
grammes to create six million work op¬ 
portunities, many of long duration ...” 
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In other words, most of these “work op¬ 
portunities”, which not even the ANC 
cares to grace with the word ‘job’, will 
be short-term. Similarly, over the next 
five years it will introduce programmes 
that provide “one million housing op¬ 
portunities” (not ‘houses’, note) - for 
“qualifying households”. As for the 
rest, they will be provided with “ba¬ 
sic services and infrastructure in all 
existing informal settlements”. Once 
again, very vague. And the manifesto 
repeatedly uses words such as “ex¬ 
pand”, “strengthen”, “increase” and 
“accelerate” in relation to ongoing 
policies - which makes you wonder 
what the difference is supposed to be 
between the first and second “phase” 
oftheNDR. 

There are also pledges to take very 
tentative steps towards the eventual 
introduction of a basic health service 
“through the creation of a publicly 
funded and publicly administered 
[national health insurance] fund” and 
to “investigate the modality for the 
introduction of a national minimum 
wage”. At present there are a several 
legal minimum wage rates for various 
sectors and even for different locali¬ 
ties. For instance, the hourly rate for 
some domestic workers is as little as 
R7.65 (42p). In comparison, lowest- 
rate farmworkers earn the princely 
sum of R11.66 (64p) per hour. 

So how did this plan for the second 
phase of the “South African road to 


A lso in the news this week 

has been the aforementioned 
Julius Malema, who was 
expelled from the ANC in 2011 
for portraying Zuma’s government 
“in a negative light”. He reacted 
by forming the black-nationalist 
Economic Freedom Fighters - he 
is the EFF “commander-in-chief’ 
presiding over his troops in their red 
berets. The EFF has taken to posing 
on the extreme left, calling for 
land redistribution and large-scale 
nationalisations. 

Malema himself had benefited 
from the ANC’s sponsorship of 
black “entrepreneurs” - while he 
was Youth League president he 
made a small fortune (thanks to his 
official contacts, some might say). 
But now the high court has ruled in 
favour of the provisional sequestra¬ 
tion of his assets, as requested by 
the South African Revenue Service. 
Malema had previously conceded 
that he owes more than R16 million 
(£880,000) in tax, but now claims 
he had been misled when making 
that admission. In the meantime 
several of his properties have been 
auctioned off to cover the debts. 


socialism” (the SACP’s term) come 
about? The manifesto is “the result 
of a wide consultation process”, in¬ 
cluding “workers, business, religious, 
youth and women’s organisations and 
several academics”, it proclaims. 

So it is not only workers, the destitute 
and the homeless who will benefit. After 
all, the ANC aims to create “a demo¬ 
cratic, developmental state” in partner¬ 
ship with “the private sector, organised 
labour and civil society”, and the docu¬ 
ment makes no secret of the fact that it 
is the “private sector” that will gain from 
many of the party’s policies. 

Business 

The ANC will not only “build an ex¬ 
tensive support network for small 
businesses and cooperatives”, es¬ 
pecially “black-owned” small busi¬ 
nesses. But also “We have set aside 
R2.7 billion [£150 million] for youth 
entrepreneurship loans and support.” 
That sounds like the kind of measure 
from which the expelled ex-president 
of the ANC Youth League, Julius 
Malema, benefited so profusely - and 
now Malema shows his gratitude by 
forming a new party to stand against 
the ANC (see below). 

But it is not just small businesses 
that will be ‘supported’: the ANC 
promises to “deploy incentives and 
secure industrial financing for pro¬ 
ductive economic sectors”. And “The 
local electronics sector and emerg- 


Malema is also facing trial later 
this year on charges of fraud and 
corruption. 

Not a happy situation for the EFF 
leader less than three months before 
an election in which his new party 
was looking likely to take a lot of 
votes from the ANC. The EFF has 
successfully appealed to the urban 
poor and shack-dwellers on the basis 
of rhetoric directed against “white 
monopoly capital”, but Malema’s 
latest travails (all part of an ANC 
conspiracy, he implies) are certain to 
damage it. 

Meanwhile, the latest hopes of the 
ruling class to see the establishment 
of a credible alternative to the ANC 
have gone up in smoke. The new 
Agang party, set up by former World 
Bank managing director Mamphela 
Ramphele, is facing disintegration 
following the failed attempt to merge 
with the main opposition party, the 
Democratic Alliance. The DA is the 
direct descendant of the apartheid 
National Party and the idea of the 
merger was to help it ‘black up’ - 
Ramphele, sitting alongside DA 
leader Helen Zille on January 28, an¬ 
nounced that the two had agreed that 


ing entrepreneurs will be stimulated 
as part of our efforts to support the 
manufacturing industry.” In fact, “We 
will integrate and align incentive in¬ 
itiatives such as the Manufacturing 
Competitiveness Enhancement 
Programme [grants to companies to 
expand and improve their facilities] 
and speed up the roll-out of the spe¬ 
cial economic zone incentive.” 

In short, “We will create a climate 
for increased investment by the state, 
the local private sector and foreign 
investors in infrastructure and the real 
economy.” No doubt thinking primarily 
of those “foreign investors”, the ANC 
promises a “competitive exchange rate, 
stable prices and a well-managed gov¬ 
ernment budget” - that last phrase is, 
of course, a euphemism for continuing 
cuts. And, by the way, talking about that 
“competitive exchange rate”, the rand 
is continuing to lose value. In 1994 a 
dollar would cost you R3.60, but today 
you have to pay Rj 0.99. In other words, 
the rand has shrunk to less than a third 
of its fonner value. 

At the centre of everything is the 
ANC’s ‘national development plan’. 
Although the party claims that the NDP 
“aims to eradicate poverty, increase 
employment and reduce inequality 
by 2030”, in reality it is a thoroughly 
neoliberal programme to continue the 
existing policy of privatisation and 
public-private partnership. 

The SACP has expressed reser- 


she should be the DA’s first black 
presidential candidate. But it turned 
out that Ramphele had not consulted 
with the Agang leadership and the 
trumpeted merger was in tatters 
within a week. 

So, in the absence of any credible 
opposition, the ANC will easily win 
the general election. However, May 
7 could well see the return of a cou¬ 
ple of leftwing MPs from the Workers 
and Socialist Party (Wasp), set up by 
the South African affiliate of Peter 
Taaffe’s Committee for a Workers’ 
International. Wasp has been bitterly 
disappointed by the failure of Numsa 
to respond to its invitation to make the 
union’s talk of a new socialist party a 
reality by joining forces with Wasp: 
“We believe Numsa should make 
Wasp its home and take ownership 
of it. Numsa should stamp its imprint 
all over Wasp. Our call is for Numsa 
to take its place in the leadership of 
Wasp” (Wasp statement, January 31). 

In the same article the CWI com¬ 
rades try to square the circle of the 
contradiction between their formal 
commitment to a revolutionary party 
and their call for a ‘broad’ party led 
by left reformists like the Numsa 


vations about the NDP, but that has 
not stopped it from enthusiastically 
endorsing the entire ANC manifesto. 
In fact SACP government members 
have often been at the forefront of the 
drive to implement the anti-working 
class agenda of cuts and privatisation. 
Currently there are seven SACP min¬ 
isters, including Rob Davies (trade and 
industry), Nosiviwe Mapisa-Nqakula 
(defence), Thulas Nxesi (public 
works), Ben Martins (energy) and Jeff 
Radebe (justice and constitutional de¬ 
velopment). Hardly minor portfolios. 
The other two government members 
are Nzimande and SACP deputy gen¬ 
eral secretary Jeremy Cronin, who is 
deputy minister for public works. 

This week ‘comrade’ Davies was in 
the news, when he delivered the key¬ 
note address at the annual ‘Proudly 
South African’ Buy Local summit 
on February 10. The summit is “an 
essential tool to facilitate and influ¬ 
ence interaction between small busi¬ 
nesses/entrepreneurs and procurement 
decision-makers”. As its name indi¬ 
cates, Buy Local is an attempt to boost 
South African companies and “local 
procurement” through giving a help¬ 
ing hand to “entrepreneurs”. An ideal 
job for a ‘communist’, obviously • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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leadership: “We do not believe there 
is an unbreachable wall between the 
idea of a mass workers’ party and a 
vanguard party. In fact, to separate 
the two into self-contained boxes is 
to try and introduce a static schema, 
when a dynamic, living interaction is 
the reality ....We believe that at this 
stage of the working class’s develop¬ 
ment, where it has neither a mass 
workers ’party nor a clear vanguard, 
the task is best formulated in the 
following way: for a mass workers ’ 
party on a socialist programme with 
an organised revolutionary leader¬ 
ship at its core .” 

Sorry, comrades, but that still seems 
a long way off. Nevertheless, the South 
African form of proportional represen¬ 
tation, based on the party list system, 
where there is no minimum threshold 
for election, should result in Wasp 
achieving the 0.25% national return 
it needs for parliamentary representa¬ 
tion, especially after the publicity it 
received following its intervention in 
the 2011 miners ’ strikes and the subse¬ 
quent attempt at a witch-hunt by ANC 
secretary general and SACP central 
committee member Gwede Mantashe 
(Weekly Worker July 4 2013) • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve unity 
in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support 
agreed actions, members should 
have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in 
the battle for democracy. It is the 
rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Opposition in disarray 



Julius Malema: facing criminal charges 














Putin has 
purchased a 
traditionalist 
agenda 


Storm clouds over Sochi 



Vladimir Putin at the opening ceremony 


I f war is the continuation of politics 
by other means, where does that 
leave sport? 

Such is the question begged by the 
endless controversies surrounding the 
winter Olympics in Sochi, Russia. 
Over the last year, the Russian state 
has repeatedly bashed heads with 
the United States and its allies on 
the global stage. There was the 
interminable staring match over 
Syria, for one, with Russian support 
for Bashar al-Assad’s regime a major 
stumbling block for Barack Obama, 
David Cameron et al, as they bungled 
their shot at a military intervention. 

It does not end there, of course: 
Russia is a wild card in the ongoing 
negotiations with Iran. And now 
there is the Ukrainian uprising, which 
pitches a motley alliance of pro- 
European Union liberals and semi¬ 
fascists against the common enemy to 
the north, and its stooge government in 
Kiev. To the injuries, we may add the 
insults. Russia harbours the US’s most 
wanted man, whistleblower Edward 
Snowden, protecting him from the fate 
of Chelsea Manning (or worse). 

Thus the enormous attention given 
to Russian authoritarianism, now that 
the glare of the international sporting 
spotlight is on Sochi. First among the 
points of contention is the increasingly 
worrying position of homosexuals 
in Russian society. The immediate 
flashpoint is a national law banning 
“propaganda for non-traditional 
relationships”, transparently - if 
euphemistically - targeted at Russia’s 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender 
population, which renders illegal 
everything from pride marches to 
merely speaking in favour of gay 
equality, if it is judged that minors 
might overhear. 

That was passed by the duma - and 
signed by Vladimir Putin - in June 
last year, but similar laws had been 
passed repeatedly at a local level 
around Russia. Krasnodar Krai, the 
administrative district containing 
Sochi, had already outlawed such 
“propaganda” in 2012. 

The broader context of such laws is 
the whole Putin project: as a backlash 
against the plutocratic bonanza of Boris 
Yeltsin’s premiership, Putin has taken 
his stand on a virulently nationalist, 
populist and conservative programme. 
Yeltsin’s reign saw shock-therapy 
privatisation result in the emergence 
of a layer of ultra-rich plutocrats and 
widespread social chaos. Where chaos 
reigns, people generally look for order. 

Order was Putin’s promise. The 
forces of law and order would be 
strengthened, and traditionalistic 
conservatism promoted. The infamous 
oligarchs have been left, for the most 
part, unmolested - provided they make 
peace with Putin. Those that do not are 
punished and humiliated, to the hardly 
surprising joy of many Russians. 
Along with this process, all manner 
of reactionary ideas flourish. National 
chauvinism unites all mainstream 
political parties, including the former 
ruling party of the USSR; anti- 
Semitism, racism and open fascism 
are on the rise. 

It is hardly surprising that 
homophobia and anti-gay sentiment 
should accompany all this. The Russian 
Orthodox Church has regained a lot 


of the power it lost after 1917, and 
promotes broadly the social agenda you 
would expect such a venerable gang of 
reactionaries to uphold. ‘Traditional’ 
social mores are as sacrosanct as they 
were under the tsar; and the brief period 
of formal sexual freedom enjoyed by 
non-heterosexuals, after the fall of the 
Stalinist regime, has definitively come to 
an end. And it is hardly a matter purely 
of the statute books - enjoying “non- 
traditional” sexual relations can be a 
matter of life and death. Brutal fascist 
attacks on pride marches are, at the very 
least, tolerated by the state regime; who 
knows how many are beaten or even 
murdered in this toxic atmosphere? 

So the international outcry, then, 
is almost entirely sincere. The forces 
of official liberalism - from Obama 
to Google, which accompanied an 
Olympic-themed doodle with a word 
of protest on the first day of the contest 
- have decried the repression of gays 
(and others, it must be said), as has the 
left (barring its most diseased elements, 
who are gulled by Putin’s wafer-thin 
‘anti-imperialist’ credentials). 

Others who gripe at Putin’s 
authoritarianism, however, we must 
suspect of humbug. Those parts of 
the American right who rattle off 
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hysterical threats to the Russians like 
wronged schoolboys are very often 
the same people who defend bigoted 
Christian fundamentalism to their 
enraged constituents. David Cameron 
has stated that he is “concerned” 
by the new Russian laws; but ten 
years ago he was happy to vote for 
retaining ‘section 28’, the similar, if 
less extreme, law passed by Thatcher’s 
government in 1988. At that time, we 
note, Putin seemed perfectly happy 
with “homosexual propaganda” - and 
thus presumably more modern and 
civilised than our own prime minister. 
How things change ... 

A group of 50 athletes have signed 
a statement of protest against the 
Russian government, and many have 
criticised the International Olympic 
Committee for not somehow doing 
more to fight Putin’s laws. Exactly 
what you could expect them to do 
under the circumstances is another 
matter; of those few options, taking 
any would open the IOC to charges 
of the rankest hypocrisy. It happily 
wheeled the circus into Munich a 
year after Hitler’s Nuremberg laws 
came into force. A state massacre of 
students in Mexico was not enough to 
stop the show in 1968. What chance 


did a Moscow lesbian have of blocking 
this juggernaut from landing in Sochi? 

Concessions - or, at least, delays - 
might have been achieved on the basis 
of a large-scale boycott, which was 
sought by many gay rights activists. 
As usual, such calls met with dismal 
failure. Sebastian Coe, who fronted 
up the London summer games, was 
certainly against that: “I believe that 
coming to Moscow in 1980 was the 
right thing to do and 10 years later we 
saw those changes,” he said last year. 

National fictions 

The primary purpose of the Olympics 
- winter, summer, para - is to allow 
gratuitous, peacock-style displays 
of state power. The accumulation of 
medals is a low-stakes surrogate for the 
accumulation of armoured personnel 
carriers, armed drones and cruise 
missiles; the bottomless money-hole 
loaned to host countries equally allows 
a great deal of fatuous strutting about 
on the part of the local establishment. 
(Also, there is some sport.) 

The Olympics do not somehow 
subvert tyranny - they reinforce it. 
The Russian state has locked down 
Sochi like a maximum-security prison. 
Communications are bugged. Troops 
are everywhere. Everything is on high 
alert. The bombing of the Boston 
marathon last year by Chechens was 
a timely reminder of how that wound 
still festers: every Islamist splinter 
group in Grozny might have been 
harbouring big plans for the occasion, 
and the whole might of the Russian 
security state has been focused on 
making sure all goes to plan, via the 
time-honoured means of subterfuge 
and brute force. 

But, of course, this will all be 
eerily familiar to Londoners, who saw 
a grand patch of their city cordoned 
off by squaddies, and surface-to- 
air missiles installed on their roofs. 
Under the sign of the Olympic rings, 
the very most authoritarian tendencies 
of any country flourish: its cities are 
effectively put under martial law; its 
most egregious plutocrats benefit to the 
tune of billions; its disparities in wealth 
and power are seen in sharp relief. 

What is the pay-off? The 


augmentation of grand national fictions, 
of course. On February 7, Cameron 
made his pitch to the Scottish people 
on behalf of the union (sorry, “brand 
Britain”). It was full of the usual patriotic 
guff - the UK is “the most extraordinary 
nation in history”, a claim for which 
there is scant empirical evidence, and 
so on. He was not in Scotland, however. 
He was in the Olympic velodrome in 
east London, with Chris Hoy, the 
Scottish Olympic cyclist. 

His choice of podium has been 
interpreted as an error, but it was 
certainly no accident. He clearly 
believes he can sucker the Scots with 
the Olympic spirit: “the red, the white, 
the blue ... the summer that patriotism 
came out of the shadows and into the 
sun. Everyone cheering as one for Team 
GB.” That is what £9 billion buys you 
- speeches of vomit-inducing banality 
from senior politicians, and the illusion 
that Britain is more than a large offshore 
operation for Wall Street. 

Whether it works is another question 
entirely. In Britain, the pattern seemed 
to hold of a lot of grumbling in the run¬ 
up, dissolved overnight by £30 million- 
worth of opening ceremony and weeks 
of feverish excitement (there was, 
after all, some sport). There are signs, 
however, that a visit from the circus - in 
these straitened times - is no longer so 
universally and rapturously received. 
Not every country launders enough 
money through its financial centres to 
afford that kind of price tag. Ordinary 
Brazilians even erupted into mass 
protest, in part at the deleterious effect 
a double-whammy of international 
sport - the football World Cup and 
2016’s summer Olympics - was having 
on those bits of the public purse on 
which they rely. Nobody could accuse 
the people of Brazil of insufficient 
enthusiasm for football; yet there they 
were on the streets, demanding the 
heads of government ministers. 

One thing is certain: as long as global 
sport is the plaything of a decaying, 
malfunctioning capitalism, it will be 
first and foremost a gift to reactionary 
state functionaries and unscrupulous 
grafters - and only distantly after that 
a spectacle for its enthusiasts • 

Harley Filben 
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